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TO THE READER 


HE MOST EXCITING STORIES in the world are not written — they are 
d by courageous men and women. In the pages of this book, you 
find some of their stories and share their adventures. 

\ river boat will take you through a tropical forest where strange 
s rise from the trees and exotic birds wheel overhead. Monkeys 
tter in the branches and crocodiles lurk around a river bend. For 
is what Dr. Albert Schweitzer found when he journeyed to far-off 

‘ica to bring healing to the jungle people. 

‘lara Barton faced another kind of danger to bring help and comfort 

oldiers on the battlefields of the War Between the States. You will 

the thunder of guns in her story—and you will learn to understand 

1y she fought to found the American Red Cross to bring comfort and 
ip to all people in need. 

Courage is not found only in the jungle or on the battlefields. You 

vill discover this as you share Lou Gehrig’s trials and triumphs on the 
baseball field and find out why he is called Baseball’s Iron Man. 

Sacajawea, the Indian girl, and Johnny Appleseed helped blaze the 
trail for our American pioneers. Their stories are very different, but 
both are part of our American heritage. Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Franklin Delano Roosevelt—all helped to build our 
country and make her great. 

You will share, too, exciting moments with scientists and musicians 
and writers and artists and many others. 

You will share their doubts and fears as well as their triumphs. You 
will strive with them to conquer defeat and in so doing, you will learn 
the secret of their courage. You will understand why we call them 
people of great deeds. 

You will discover, too, that these heroic men and women were once 
boys and girls much like you. Like you, they lived and worked and 
played and dreamed of the day they would be grownup. Now the world 
remembers and honors them. Perhaps one day the world will remember 


and honor you for your great deed! 


Johnny Appleseed 
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ives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 


Footprints on the sands of time. 
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ount Rushmore Memorial is in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Here each year, 
thousands of people come to view the gigan- 
tic portraits of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt carved out of the solid granite of 
Mount Rushmore. 

Gutzon Borglum, the famous American 
sculptor, designed the huge heads, and super- 
vised most of the work necessary to create 
this splendid tribute to the spirit of America. 

Those who see it for the first time are 
speechless. And well they may be for in those 
carved faces they see standing forth, sharp 
and clear in lofty grandeur, the qualities of 
character that make men and nations good 
and great. It is as if those men said to all who 
gaze upon them, “What we have done is the 
starting place for you." 

May you, the reader of their stories and 
those of others contained in this volume, find 
the same challenge to press forward from 
where they left off, to live nobly, and work 
great deeds. 
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JOHNNY APPLESEED 


Pioneer Hero 


ape IS the story of a most un- 


usual pioneer. He seldom trav- 
eled by covered wagon. He never 
fought the Indians. He did not set- 
tle down in a log cabin in the wild- 
erness. Yet, he played an important 
part in settling America. 

His name was Johnny Appleseed, 
and there are as many legends 
about him as there are true stories. 

Johnny’s real name was John Chapman. Some say he was born in the 
time of apple blossoms the same year Paul Revere made his famous 
ride. Some say he was born in Massachusetts and others say he was 
born in Pennsylvania. But Johnny Appleseed’s birthplace is not im- 
portant. What he did for America is. 
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John Chapman, or Johnny Appleseed, spent forty years of his life 
planting apple trees in the wild frontier regions of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. He went barefoot winter and summer and wore clothes that 
were given to him by the white settlers and the Indians. His only 
baggage was a metal cooking pot, which he wore as a hat, and a 
sack slung over his shoulder in which he carried his precious apple 
seeds. 

Johnny had no regular home. He would sleep in caves, in settlers’ 
log cabins, or in Indian wigwams. Often he made his bed in the tall 
grasses of summer or in the fallen leaves of autumn. 

It seems that Johnny had always loved apple orchards. He had 
planted one of his own in Pennsylvania when he was a young man. 

One May, when the trees were in full bloom, he spent an entire 
night lying under one of the trees. As he gazed at the stars some- 
thing within him seemed to whisper, “Go west. Plant orchards. Bring 
happiness to the lonely settlers.” 

In response to that whisper Johnny Appleseed took a last long look 
at his beloved orchard and was off to the West with great bags of 
apple seeds from the last year’s crop on his back. His first stop was 
at Marietta, Ohio, where he landed one morning in 1806 after a canoe 
trip down the Ohio river. 

He stayed for a while at the Marietta settlement because he made 
friends there with people who gave him advice and encouragement. 
One was a doctor in whose yard grew the only apple tree in the whole 
settlement. Another was the Commandant at Fort Harmer, who helped 
Johnny plant his first nursery at Marietta and aided him in many other 
ways. 

However, it was not long until Johnny set off on foot for newer 
settlements. From then on Johnny Appleseed spent his years making 
long trips through the woods and across the prairies. Sometimes he 
spent weeks making one of his journeys without seeing a white person 
or without sleeping indoors. 

Whenever he found a large open place in the woods he dug up the 
soil, planted several thousand apple seeds, and wove a rough brush 
fence around it to keep out the wild animals. Then when people came 
and settled near the clearings, Johnny would sell the young trees for 


little or nothing. Often he traded them for food or second-hand cloth- 
ing made of homespun or buckskin. 

The first time the Indians spotted Johnny in the woods, they fol- 
lowed him and decided to put him out of the way. They trailed him all 
day, and then at night waited for him to go to sleep. 

After he had eaten his evening meal, they saw him pull out a small 
piece of iron from his coat pocket and stick it into the red hot coals 
of fire over which he had prepared his supper. The Indians saw him 
carefully burn all the sore spots on his legs, which had been caused 
by tears made by briars and sharp stones. He burned the wounds to 
keep them from infecting and to hasten their healing. The Indians 
noticed that he did this without once making a moan or moving a 
muscle, Indians admire courage, and so they quietly crept away and 
left Johnny alone. 

Later they discovered that he did not carry a gun, that he loved 
the streams and the birds and all the other wild animals, and was 
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as good an Indian as any of them. Soon the word was passed from on 
Indian to another that the Great Spirit took care of Johnny Appleseed. 
Thus they left him free to come and go as he liked. Furthermore 

they never hid any of their plans from him. More than once he slippe« 
away from an Indian village to warn a settler and his family to leav: 
their cabin before the Indians attacked it. 

One time the fort at Mansfield, Ohio, was threatened. Johnny 
walked thirty miles in five hours, over unfamiliar paths, to Moun 
Vernon, where soldiers of the United States army were stationed. 

While he told his story men began saddling their horses. Soon the: 
were on their way. Mansfield was saved, thanks to Johnny Appleseed 
But Johnny himself would not take part in the battles between th 
Indians and the settlers. He believed in kindness and good will toward 
everyone. 


Often when he spent an evening with a settlers family he read & 


| from the Bible and spoke about being kind to one another. All 
children loved him. They helped him plant his orchards. He was 


-xcellent storyteller. He knew a great deal about the animals that 

| in the woods, along the trails, and down by the streams; and he 

ld tell the most enchanting stories about them. 

some folks said that, like St. Francis, Johnny talked with the birds 

e tramped over the countryside. 

Mne evening he crawled into a hollow log to spend the night. A 
bear had already done the same thing. Of course, there was not room 
‘or both of them, so Johnny Appleseed said, “Excuse me, old fellow,” 
and backed out of the log. Another time he discovered that a num- 
ber of gnats, attracted by his campfire, were being burned by its 
flame. He immediately put out the fire and ate a cold supper. 

Everywhere he went, Johnny carried seeds with him. Some folks 
said he carried fennel seeds from which he brewed a tea to cure fever. 
Many Indians called him “Big Medicine.” He carried flower seeds al- 
so, which he gave to the frontier women to plant in front of their 
cabins. Some people claim that it was he who spread the red day 
lilies which grow along roads and hedgerows. 

However, his greatest contribution was not in the number of seeds 
he planted, but in the number of lives he brightened through his kind- 
ness and generosity. When Johnny Appleseed died, a monument to 
his memory was erected in Mansfield, Ohio. 

His living monument is in apple orchards everywhere. When the 
trees bloom each spring, his spirit seems near. Because he spent his 
life bringing beauty to the wilderness, Johnny Appleseed has become 
a legendary saint of our American frontier. 


SACAJAWEA 


Indian Guide 


ONG before the sun came 
I peeping over the mountains 
the whole Shoshone Indian village 
was astir. Every hunter, squaw, 
and child was busy. Some were 
packing supplies, others were strap- 
ping bundles of clothes and dishes 
on the backs of horses; while still 
others were burying household 
equipment in deep holes in the 
ground. Everyone was doing his i | 
utmost to be ready to leave the vil- ; 
lage at noon, the time set for their departure into the land of the enemy, 
the Minnetarees. Never before had the chief of the Lemhi Shoshones 
ordered the entire village to go on a buffalo hunt. But summer was 
passing swiftly in the mountains where they lived. In a few moons snow 
would cover the berries, nuts, and seeds which they gathered for food. 
Their usual supply of flour ground from roots was running very low. 
Few salmon had come that spring to spawn in the Lemhi River. Seldom 
now did a villager find a trout in a fish trap. Elk and 
very scarce. Hunger was not far away, 

It was not the first time the Shoshones had seen hunger lurking 
around their wigwams, But always before in such times the hunters 


had ventured forth alone to hunt the buffalo. It was much too d 
ous for the women 


antelope were 


anger- 
and children to risk capture by the Minnetarees. But 
for one reason and another, this summer the Shoshones had lived too 
long in the expectation of finding game in their own hills. Now the time 


had come when there was not enough food to keep the women and 
children while the hunters were away, 
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\mong those leaving the Shoshone village that August noon in 1800 
is a young maiden named Sacajawea. In the language of her people 
name was pronounced Sah-cah-jah-weah. And like all Indian 
mes, it had its own meaning, namely Canoe Launcher. She sat astride 
own horse as the procession left the village. Beside her rode her 
other, Cameahwait. Both were aware of the great danger they faced, 

c from the tales she had heard around the campfire, and the other 

om trips which he had taken with hunters. 

We shall ride through the mountains and down to the plains, Saca- 

vea,” said Cameahwait. “From there we follow the river until we 

ie to Threeforks. After that we shall journey on to the Great Falls. 
vr we will be in the buffalo country, land of plenty.” 

And plenty of danger,” added his sister. 

\ long time went by before either spoke again. Uppermost in the 

ughts of each was the fear of capture. It was not until they had rid- 

n down a steep path, where the woods grew thick, that Sacajawea 

ke their silence. 

‘We must have a sign, Cameahwait, by which we will always know 
ach other,” she said sadly. “If either of us should be captured it might 
e years before we meet again.” 

Thereupon they immediately agreed upon a sign by which each 
would always recognize the other. 

On and on the Shoshones went. Some days they followed streams, 
other times they moved silently through the dark windings between tall 
trees. Sometimes they rode in sunshine, sometimes through wind; 
while on other days rain fell heavily upon them. But always they 
continued forward during the day. At night they camped. Finally 
they arrived at Threeforks, where the waters of the present Gallatin, 
Madison, and Jefferson join to form the mighty Missouri. Here 
they stopped. To set up a camp nearer to the hunting grounds was 
to invite the sight of the prowling Minnetarees. Thereafter the hunt- 
ers went forth daily to hunt, returning each night with buffalo meat 
and hides. 

The women and children prepared the hides, sliced the meat into thin 
strips, and hung them to dry over a slow-burning fire. As the stock of 
dried buffalo meat grew, there was great rejoicing among the Sho- 
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shones. However, amid their busyness and happiness there was alv 
the fear that some day the Minnetarees might find them. 

Many times the things we fear come upon us. One afternoon Sax 
jawea went to look for berries which later would be combined wii 
meat to make pemmican. In her search she stopped to listen to the 
music made by the whispering cottonwoods. Gazing upward into the 
branches, she discovered a bright-colored bird flitting in and out among 
the branches. Watching it, she failed to notice a dark form darting first 
behind one bush, then another, coming nearer and nearer. When the 
figure was only two currant bushes away, a blue jay began screeching. 
Sacajawea turned with a start. But the warning had come too late. 
There in front of her stood the enemy. For one long moment fear held 
her wordless and motionless. Then she began screaming. Immediately 
a big hand was clapped over her mouth. Sacajawea jerked herself free 
and started running. On and on she ran, this way and that, panting, 
stumbling, falling, getting up, panting, and stumbling until she fell 
exhausted. 

There the pursuing warrior found her and forced her to go back 
with him to the Shoshone camp. There everything was in disorder, 
lodges burning, children crying, hunters dead, women and young lads 


tied securely with sinews, and the enemy helping himself to food, robes, 
and saddles. 
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lhe sight was almost more than the Indian maiden could bear. Her 
s searched for first one, then another of her people. Cameahwait 
s nowhere to be seen. Grateful, Sacajawea could only stand and 
e. So she remained until a warrior swung her onto his horse. Then 
began kicking and screaming. Her captor only laughed and held 
r more firmly in his grasp. 
shortly thereafter, the victorious Minnetarees rode out of the ruined 
lage. Yelling and shouting they started homeward, gloating wildly 
r the loot and captives strapped on Shoshone horses. 

Sunset came. Then the dark. Later the moon came up, sending 

ionbeams trickling through the branches of the cottonwoods. Tired, 

happy, and homesick, Sacajawea fell asleep. 
ne afternoon, after several days of weary riding, the Minnetarees 

‘loped into their own village. People came running out of their 

uses, calling others to join them. As the crowd pressed forward, all 

scajawea could see was faces, and all of them looking at her. Never 

id she been so alone. 

During the night several of the Shoshones crept out of the village. 
On the following day those remaining were divided among the different 
Minnetaree families. Sacajawea and an older girl, named Otter 
Woman, were given to the same squaw. That day was the longest one 
Sacajawea had ever lived. Although her legs obeyed her captor’s bid- 
ding, her mind was in a whirlwind of thoughts about the fleeing Sho- 
shones. Would the hunters who had gone out at dawn find them? At 
sunset the captor warriors appeared on the horizon. Tense with fear, 
Sacajawea watched their re- 
turn. They rode into the vil- 
lage, not one captive with 
them. The girl breathed a 
sigh of joy, though she knew 
that now it would be impos- 
sible for her to escape. 

“Some day my chance will 
come,” she thought. “In the 
meantime I must try to 


please my captors.” 
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Thus it was that Sacajawea made herself useful, tending th: n- 
fields, gathering in firewood, tanning hides, and cooking meals. ©- od- 
ually the years went by, each full to the brim with tasks, all sii) ag 
by in much the same way. Then one day a stranger came into tho vil- 
lage. Never had Sacajawea seen any like him. His mother had» on 
a Mandan Indian, and his father, a Frenchman. The strange: was 


called Charbonneau. From the villagers Sacajawea learned thi n 
was a trader who spent the winters with them. 

During the days when tingling cold swept the prairies, Charbon au 
remained indoors playing games with the hunters. As a price | is 
winnings he took their horses, blankets, and tanned hides. I n 
came to the lodge where Sacajawea lived. Here the man at the |) f 
the lodge liked to gamble. One night he kept on gambling with f- 
bonneau until he had lost nearly everything he owned. There on 
the trader said, “I'll bet all the things I've won from you agai he 
captive Shoshone girls, Sacajawea and Otter Woman.” 


The Minnetaree hesitated. He did not want to lose the two c. \ve 
maidens. They were very good workers. Moreover, he liked them Sut 
then, too, if he took the chance, perhaps he could win back every! ng 


he had lost. Being a gambler he said, “I will bet Sacajawea and Otte 
Woman.” 

The men began playing. No one spoke. Soon the game was over, 
with Charbonneau the winner. Otter Woman kicked and screamed and 
refused to go with the trader. So he dragged her from the lodge. Saca- 
jawea followed. Outside, Charbonneau had two Indians pack part of 
his winnings on his horse. He sent a third Indian to get a horse for 
Sacajawea, while he pulled Otter Woman up after him as he mounted 
his own horse. Soon they were on the way, riding through the night 
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‘ing a bitter and gusty wind which came sweeping out of the North- 

st. Daylight found them at the gates of a Mandan village. Here 

ce again the Shoshone girls had to make themselves at home in a 

mge village. Here, too, they had to work hard, this time for Char- 

uneau. Then one day the trader made Sacajawea his wife. 

One bright October afternoon, some months later, Sacajawea sat in 

or lodge thinking lonesome thoughts about her mountain home. Sud- 
nly her thoughts were broken by laughter and shouts of villagers. 

e ran to the doorway. There she saw people running toward the 

ik of the Missouri. She hastened to join them. She arrived just in 

e to find many white men embarking from a large boat with a wide 

‘ite sail and two smaller boats. 

he news of the coming of the white men, whose leaders were named 

wis and Clark, spread like wildfire. Shortly afterward the white 
vaders and their men held a great council meeting with the red chiefs 

m five Mandan villages. On this occasion the red chiefs were show- 

red with gifts from Lewis and Clark. Alas, Charbonneau was away 
on a hunting trip. 

Several days later, Charbonneau dashed into his lodge. On his way 
through the village he had gained some information but not enough. 
He began plying Sacajawea with questions about the strangers. When 
she was unable to tell him all he wanted to know, he stamped out of 
the lodge in a great rage, shouting, “Tomorrow I go see the Americans 
and talk with them.” 

Upon his return he told Sacajawea the white men had gone up the 
river to build a fort in which they would spend the winter. A week 
later, he took Sacajawea with him to see the American encampment. 
It was a great day for the Indian maiden. The white officers were so 
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polite and kind to her, their smiles so friendly, that she felt right at h: 
with them. Although she thought Captain Lewis the most hands: 
of all the white men, she liked Captain Clark the best; she was fas 
nated by his red hair, and so immediately gave him the name C! 
Red Head. This pleased the captain so much that he asked her to | 
stow a new name on his partner. Whereupon she looked at Capi. 
Lewis, took note of everything about him, especially the long sw: 
hanging in its scabbard at his side, and said, “He is Chief Long Kni' 

Toward the end of their visit, Captain Lewis explained to Char! 
neau that he and his men had not come to trade with the Indians, bu 
explore the new territory which the United States had just purcha 
from France that year in April. 


“Not traders?” exclaimed Charbonneau. 

“No, we do not carry any trade goods with us,” replied Capi» 
Lewis. “We are on a mission for the great white chief. He is our ol 
President, Thomas Jefferson. He wishes us to find out where t 
ing posts can best be built for the American traders to co 
We will begin our journey when the winter is over. First we wil! vo 
to the mountains, then on until we find the river that will toke 
us to the Pacific Ocean. In the mountains, so we have been told, 
live the Shoshone Indians. We want to find them and ask them to 
supply us with horses, when we can no longer 
travel by boat. None of us knows the Shoshone 
language. We have heard your wife speaks the 
language. Will you and she go with us? We 
will pay you well.” 

When Sacajawea heard these words, her 
heart began pounding so fast that she thought 
everyone in the room must surely hear it. 

Within the next week Charbonneau and his 
wife moved to the American fort. Never had 
Sacajawea been so happy! She was going to 
see her people in the spring. As she worked she 
watched how the white captains did things, and 
tried to do everything that would please them. 
Always she listened very closely to the new lan- 
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.ge which Chief Red Head and Chief Long Knife spoke. She was 
d too, that Charbonneau had made her learn the language of his own 
ther. 
Grudgingly the winter passed. Often when her husband was away 
| hunting trips Sacajawea was called upon to serve as an interpreter. 
» always was happy when she could do this for the kind white 
icers. It was very sweet to hear them praise her. 
Then one day a great happiness came to Sacajawea. A little boy was 
mn to her. Charbonneau bestowed the name of Baptiste upon him, 
it his mother called him Pomp, the Shoshone name for first-born son. 
t long after Pomp’s birth the order was given to start the exploring 
pedition. Sacajawea was given an honored place in the captain's 
vat. On her back, snugly bundled in his cradle, hung Baby Pomp. 
; eyes were as merry as those of his young mother. Counting the 
by, there were thirty-three persons in six small and two large boats 
hen the Lewis and Clark Expedition left their winter quarters at Fort 
indan on the seventh day of April in 1804. 
Slowly the boats moved along the river in the April sunshine. Pussy 
‘illows nodded from the banks while overhead wild ducks honked 
their way northward. Everyone was happy to be on the way. 
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The journey toward the mountains was very long. The explori 
party spent many weeks moving up the river by day and camping alo 
its banks at night. Each night, sitting around the campfire, Lew 
and Clark wrote in their books, which they called journals, 
about the things they had heard and seen and done during the da 
They always had something to write about Sacajawea and Pomp a! 
Charbonneau. 

Some days they were forced to stay on shore because high winds : 
storms made it dangerous for boats on the river. One such time a sui- 
den squall came up while the boats were in midstream. The boat 
which Sacajawea was riding tipped dangerously. Out tumbled seve: 
boxes, containing food, medicine, instruments, and the precious journ 
of Lewis and Clark. While the men fought desperately to save the | 
Sacajawea reached for the boxes in the water. By the time the men |) 
the boat under control she had rescued most of the supplies. With 
these supplies the Lewis and Clark expedition could not have gone | 
That night all the men praised her, even those who had thought at | 
beginning of the expedition that a woman with a baby would be just « 
nuisance. 

Slowly each day they toiled into new country getting nearer and 
nearer to Sacajawea’s home. Then one day about noon, Clark, who was 
walking a few yards behind Sacajawea and her husband, heard a shout. 
He looked up. There in front of them was a band of strange Indians 
riding toward them. Quickly Sacajawea waved the white men to stay 
behind her. Then she walked forward, alone and unafraid. When the 
strangers discovered that the approaching figure was that of an Indian 
woman, they pulled up their horses and waited. 

As she drew near, Sacajawea’s heart beat fast. The Indians were Sho- 
shones. She started running. The chief dismounted and came forward 
to meet her, saying, “I am Cameahwait, chief of the Shoshones.” 

“Don’t you know me, Chief Cameahwait!” cried the Indian girl. “I 
am your sister, Sacajawea.” 

“You wear the clothes of a Mandan Indian,” answered Cameahwait. 


“The Mandans are friends of the Minnetarees who h 


ave long been our 
enemies 


To this Sacajawea made no reply but began swaying back and forth, 
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ping up and down, and making queer motions. The white men 
‘© amazed at her actions. Not the Indian chief! He rushed up to the 
l. placed his hands on her shoulders and cried, “It is Sacajawea, my 
ig lost sister.” 
‘You did remember our sign,” sobbed Sacajawea, as she threw her 
blanket about his shoulders. 

“How could I ever forget,” tenderly replied Cameahwait, as he 
watched his sister’s lips curve into a smile. 

Later when all the men and Sacajawea had gathered about the coun- 
cil fire, Captain Lewis arose and addressed the chief in this manner: 

“We are grateful to your sister. She has guided us straight and true to 
her own people. Our white chief wants us to be friends with the Sho- 
shones. To show his friendship he has asked me to give you these gifts.” 

Then the captain presented Cameahwait with a silver medal bearing 
the likeness of Thomas Jefferson, a splendid blue coat, and a pair of 
scarlet leggings. In reply the chief thanked Captain Lewis and assured 
him that the Shoshones were the white men’s friends. But later 
he was reluctant to sell the fine Shoshone horses to them. Once 
again Sacajawea saved the day for the Lewis and Clark expedition by 
convincing her brother that the Americans would one day build forts 
in their country, from which they could get supplies they long had 


needed. 
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When the morning came for the white men to continue on their 5 
Cameahwait tried to coax his sister to remain with her own people. 
she refused, saying, “The white captains are very good men. The; 
men of honor. I must keep my promise to them. I guide them to the 
West.” 

The days that followed were filled with great hardships. Cold 
wet and hunger kept right at their heels. But no matter what task: 


men faced, Sacajawea was always at hand to do her share. Someti 


she spent hours gathering berries or dragging firewood. On many 0 
sions she helped beach a boat. Often she was tired, several times 
hungry, but never did she think of complaining. 

In the land of the Nez Perces, which is now the state of Idaho 
explorers left their horses and set forth again in newly built boats. ‘| 
sailed and sailed, reaching the mighty Columbia on the sixteenth 
of October, 1805. Here again they reloaded their canoes and n 
ready for the last lap of the journey. 


Then came the never-to-be-forgotten fourteenth day of Nover » 
when both Lewis and Clark stood up in their boat and show 
“There it is—the great Pacific.” No word came from Sacajawea’s lip 


She just stood and looked out over the wide expanse of water. 


long journey was at an end. She had not failed Chief Red Head anc 


Chief Long Knife. 
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M ROUTE TAKEN BY LEWIS AND CLARKE 

WHEN GUIDED BY SACAJAWEA ~ 
“owes START OF LEWIS AND CLARKE 
EXPEDITION 


> 
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It was Sacajawea, too, who selected for her captains the plac 


the winter camp, which they named Fort Clatsop. Here they lived 


the twenty-third of March. On that day Lewis and Clark closed th: 


and headed homeward, reaching Fort Mandan in August. Ther 


white men rested for a few days. During that time Lewis and ( 


begged Charbonneau and his wife to finish the journey with them. 


Charbonneau would not. 


At last came the day for the departure of the Lewis and Clark e 
dition. Through a mist of tears Sacajawea saw the boats leave 
shore. Chief Red Head waved. She returned the salute, then tw: 
and stumbled up the path to Charbonneau’s lodge. Her heart 
breaking. The kind and thoughtful white captains were gone! 

Sacajawea lived to be a very old woman. She spent her last \ 


with her own people, the 
Shoshones. At the head of 
her last resting place, on the 
Shoshone Indian Reserva- 
tion, Wind River, Wyoming, 
white men have erected a 
small monument. Upon its 
surface is a tablet bearing 
these words: “Sacajawea, a 
guide with the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition.” 

Each year many people 
visit the cemetery in which 
Sacajawea is buried, also the 
park in Portland, Oregon, 
where a statue has been 
erected to her memory. 
They wish to pay tribute to 
the patient, loyal, brave 
Indian girl who guided un- 
erringly and lovingly the 
Lewis and Clark expedition 
to its goal. 
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Statue of SACAJAWEA, Portland, Oregon 
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F YOU had been living in 

Herzel, Switzerland, on 
the twelfth day of July in 
1827 you would have heard 
the good mothers of the vil- 
lage spreading the news, from one neighbor to another, that a new baby 
had arrived at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Johann Jacob Heusser. And 
like them you would have rejoiced with the good doctor and his wife 
that Theodor and Christian and little Anna had a new sister to love and 
grow up with. But like them you would have been unaware that the 
brand new baby with dark eyes and brown hair was to become the 
author of Heidi, a book loved by all boys and girls. 

As you probably have surmised, Johanna was named for her father. 
However she was seldom called by that name. She was Hanni to her 
family and all her friends. There never was a happier child than Hanni. 
She was lively and merry and laughing, and always ready to join any 
of her brothers and sisters in their games, excursions, and tramps up the 
mountainside, But for all her love of fun and jolly good times, she was 
sincere in everything she said and did. 
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Herzel was then, as it is now, a pretty Swiss village standi 
wooded hill, about seven miles from the city of Zurich. The ! 


lived in a white house on its outskirts. From their home, whic: 


somewhat higher on the mountainside than the rest of the villa 
could look over the tree tops into the valley that lay far belo 
could see Lake Zurich in the distance, and the snow-covered m 
stretching high up in the deep blue sky. Then, too, they coul: 
hear the wind, sometimes singing, sometimes whistling, and so? 
roaring through the treetops. 

Not far from their home was a mountain brook which, in its » 
ings, flowed around a little island covered with bushes. The is! 
the children’s treasure island. Here they had picnics and s\ 
parties and played Robinson Crusoe to their heart’s conten 
the journey home was an event, fot it led past the home o! 
jovial herdsman, who m 
been, in no small way, a g 
like the Alm-Uncle, Heidi 
father. He always pros 
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hey 
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h going troop of hungry Robinson Crusoes with slices of bread 
si | thick with fresh butter and golden cheese. 
‘bout Herzel were fields, meadows, orchards, and woods, just 
sndest places on earth for children to gather flowers and pick 
to have potato roasts, and to play exciting games. One of Hanni’s 
te games was Alpine Post, named for the coach used by Swiss 
ers. Her post was a baby carriage. It was drawn by four chil- 
d while a fifth child served as the driver. Hanni was always the 
1 ger. Perhaps her fondness for the game came from driving with 
he ther in his buggy, when he went calling on his patients. However 
was a vast difference in these two passenger trips. Hanni and 
h her never were spilled out of their buggy. The doctor’s brown 
h was too gentle and well-trained to do that. Not so the Post’s 
horses! They were frisky, and skittish, and runaways. No passenger 
di by them ever reached his destination without several spills. It 
cou. have been that the passenger expressed a wish for lively horses. 
other game was playing make-believe castle. The castle was a 
huge boulder lying deep in the near-by woods. Its owners were Hanni 
Be and Anna. Each time the girls came 
itm ia there for a play-hour or two they 
; were certain to be besieged by a 
band of bold robbers bent on bring- 
ing about the downfall of the de- 
fenders of the woodland castle. 
The robbers were always the same 
ones. They were none other than 
Theodore and Christian, the lively 
brothers of Hanni and Anna. 
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When Johanna was a very little girl her grandfather and grandm«! her 
lived in the village parsonage. After the death of the grandi T, 
the grandmother came to live with the Heussers. So did Aunt Re- sla 
and Aunt Anna and two little cousins. The addition of the gr id- 
mother and aunts and cousins had swelled the Heusser family to 
thirteen members, for two younger sisters named Ega and Met: id 
been born to the Heussers after Johanna’s arrival in the family. 

Aunt Regula was a master-hand at making dolls and creating petty 
dresses for them. She and Hanni’s mother made the children a h«nd- 
some doll theatre with real scenery and doll actors in it. rs. 
Heusser wrote poetry and beautiful songs and encouraged the chi) cn 
to write plays for their theatre. As they grew older they ena: ied 
plays that were written by Mrs. Heusser’s friends. Sometimes iese 
friends changed their plays to suit the ideas and wishes of Hanni ind 
her brothers and sisters and cousins. What fun it must have seen 
to belong to the Heusser household! 

In winter the Heussers spent many hours out-of-doors coasting own 
the steep road which led from their home to the village. her 
times they coasted far out over the meadows. On Sundays hey 


coasted all the way from their front door to the church. Winter 
also brought Christmas. And what a happy time Hanni and her 
brothers and sisters did have opening their Christmas packages. 
Their father was not a rich man, so most of the gifts were made at 


less of their gifts. 

Much as Hanni and the other children of the household enjoyed 
games and plays, they would push them aside any time they were 
allowed to visit their grandmother in her sunny upstairs sitting room. 
The grandmother was a gentle, dainty, little old lady who loved all 
her grandchildren, one as much as another. She was an excellent 
listener, and could keep a secret better than anyone in all Herzel. 
Anyway that is what the Heusser children said. And they should 
have known for she was their helper and best loved friend. 

When the Heussers lived in Herzel, the village schoolhouse was an 
old farmhouse with steep roofs and green shutters. Through its 
windows the children could look out upon a vegetable garden, None 
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of this proved to be interesting to Hanni. She found school dull. 
As for the schoolmaster, he thought Hanni a dull girl, because she 
seemed to be unable to learn. It was not until Pastor Tobler decided 
to teach Hanni and Anna, along with his own girls, that Hanni began 
to study. After that she learned very rapidly. Perhaps one of the 
reasons she liked to study under the good pastor’s guidance was 
because she learned many poems. Reciting poetry made Hanni feel 
at home in the pastor’s school. It was almost like the first Sunday 
of the month in her own home, when she and her brothers and 
sisters read their poetry and competed for a prize. 

It is not surprising the Heussers had a poetry Sunday when one 
recalls that the mother wrote poetry and songs, but perhaps it is 
somewhat strange to learn that it was their father who chose the 
subjects for their poems. It may have been that Dr. Heusser had a 
special reason for selecting the subjects. He knew that his children 
would have to inform themselves about each subject before they could 
write a poem about it. Of course Hanni wanted to get the first 
prize but she did not like to have a subject selected for her. She 
liked to write about whatever interested her. As she had a great 
feeling for rhythm, many of her verses were sung instead of recited. 

This love of rhythm was also seen in her fondness for music. 
Not only did she learn to play the 
piano, but she became an excellent 
harpist. Her first harp was a part- 
nership affair. One day while she 
and a friend were walking down 
one of the streets of Zurich, they 
discovered a harp in the window of 
a music store. Both girls wanted it. 
Neither had enough money to pur- 
chase the harp, but by combining 
their funds they could have it for 
their own. That is just what they 
did, taking turns in possessing it. 
Each one kept it two weeks at a 
time. 
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At fourteen years of age Hanni left her home to attend sch ol 
in Zurich. Later, she journeyed still farther away from home 
continue her studies. After completing her school work she retur 


3 


to Herzel. It was after this that she became engaged to Bern 
Spyri, a young law student and schoolmaster who was a friend of her 
brother Theodor. They were married when Hanni was twenty-\¢ 
years old. Thus for the first time we find Johanna bearing the ni ie 
of Spyri, the one she used as author of “Heidi.” 

At first Johanna and her husband lived in Zurich. Here Hanni 
missed the freedom of the out-of-doors, which had been so much of 


her life in Herzel. Out of this experience, she was able to write so 
feelingly of Heidi’s longing for her mountain home. Later when er 
own son was old enough to listen to stories, it was his mother's 
delight to tell him tales about the things she had done when she 
was a little girl. When this son grew older, she wrote some o! ner 


stories, and those of her grandmother's, for him to read. 

After Mr. Spyri became town clerk of Zurich, the family moved 
to a lovely old house on the river near the lake. There, from its living 
room windows, she could drink in the beauty of sunset-tinged skies, 
snow-clad mountains, and a full moon shining between flying clouds. 
It was just the kind of a room in which to imagine, to think out, and 
then to write stories. And that is just what Mrs. Spyri did. Heidi was 
the first of her longer stories. It was published in 1880. 

And with that we shall end this little story of Johanna Spyri, 
author of Heidi, who was, once upon a time, a merry, true-hearted 
little girl named Johanna Heusser. 
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N THE long, long ago, when 

Saul was king, there lived in 

the little town of Bethlehem 

a man whose name was Jesse. He was a man of considerable wealth, 
being the owner of great flocks of sheep and many herds of cattle. 

One day the Lord spoke to the Prophet Samuel. “Go to the house of 
Jesse,” He said, “for I have chosen one of his sons to be king over 
Israel. But do not tell this to Jesse.” 

The Prophet Samuel went to the house of Jesse and said, “I am 
come to anoint one of your sons in the name of the Lord.” 

Jesse was highly pleased with these words and immediately sent for 
his sons. One by one they passed before the old Prophet, but none 
was chosen, After the seventh son had come before him, Samuel turned 
to Jesse and asked, “Are all your sons here?” 

“There remains yet David, the youngest one, who tends my flocks 
on the hillside of Bethlehem,” replied Jesse. 

“Send for him,” commanded Samuel. 

Whereupon a messenger was sent in great haste to bring David home. 

Sometime later the boy stood before the Prophet, who looked long 
and deeply at him to see what manner of boy was the youngest son of 
Jesse. The boy was ruddy-cheeked, clear-eyed, fair-faced, and of good 
build. As Samuel gazed at the boy, he heard the Lord say, “Anoint 
him. This is the chosen one.” 
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And Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed the shepherd boy +s 
the one whom the Lord had chosen to be king over Israel. 

After the Prophet had departed from the house of Jesse, the o 
sons went each to his work, but David lingered awhile. 

“I am only a boy,” he said. “My brothers are big and strong. 
did not the Prophet Samuel anoint one of them?” 

“The Lord speaks to Samuel,” said Jesse, “and the Lord does jot 
see things as we do, my son. Man is wont to look on outward app: 
ances, but the Lord looks on the heart.” 


Shortly after that David returned to the hillsides of Bethlehem. 

In those days no man ever thought of building a fence around his 
pastures to keep the sheep from straying away. Instead he had +! +p- 
herds to watch over them. The boys of Bethlehem were tau: at 
an early age how to protect the flocks. By the time these lads were 
fourteen years old, they were able to care for the sheep aln as 
well as the shepherd under whom they had taken their trai 

From the first day of his training, David had carefully watch! his 
father’s shepherds to see what they did. He observed how te. erly 
they cared for the little snow-white lambs, and how they held » nurt 
lamb in their arms and tried to make it feel better. He disc red 
that a good shepherd was ever on the alert to note the disappearance 
of a sheep from the big flocks, and to find the lost one. He learned 


lear 


that the sheep did not like rushing roaring waters, but enjoyed ¢ 
still waters and fresh green pastures. 

All these things David learned and remembered when it was time 
for him to take care of the sheep all by himself. Out on the hills alone, 
he had to learn as all shepherds must do, to be a good companion to 
himself. And that was not as difficult a task as one might imagine. All 
about him were green pastures and clear streams, flowers and insects, 
trees and birds—friendly things and creatures, all of them, if a boy 
was a friend to them. 

To while away the hours when the sheep were resting during the heat 
of the midday, David practiced throwing at a mark with a slingshot. 
Every shepherd lad carried a slingshot. It was used to scare off prowl- 
ing beasts. Frequently during those quiet hours he made up tunes 
and played them on his harp. 
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Often David had to spend a night on the hills with the sheep. 
Darkness has a way of doing things to boys and girls. To some it 
brings courage, to others fear. David was one to whom it brought 
courage. The fact that he must guard his sheep and keep them safe 


if enemies approached, made him disregard all personal danger. And 
most of the time there was nothing to frighten him or his sheep. He 
knew the hillside and the sheep were the same, and so was he. It 
was only that the sun had gone to bed like the birds and flowers. 
David found it was good to be under the night sky and to watch the 
stars and the clouds and the friendly moon. 

Not all of David’s days and nights were tranquil ones. Some were 
filled to the brim with excitement. One dark night there was a 
great stir among the sheep. David rushed forward, only to see a 
bear making off with one of the lambs. For one long terrifying 
moment David was unable to move. Then grabbing his slingshot he ran 
toward the bear. When within a few feet of it, he let fly a stone 
from the slingshot. It flew swift and straight. The bear fell dead. 
David carried the trembling lamb back to its mother. 

On another night, a lion came stealing across the hills right into 
the sheepfold and quick as a flash pounced upon a big sheep. David 
was without pebbles for his slingshot, so he just picked up a huge 
jagged rock with one hand, seized the mane of the great beast with 
the other, and began pelting him 
with rapid blows. Such quickness 
of action took the lion by so much 
surprise that his skull was broken 
before he could drop his prey and 
fight back. 


SAR Bites 
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Shortly after his encounter with the lion, David’s father, Jesse, 
sent word out to the hills, asking the shepherd boy to return to his 
father’s house. Upon reaching home, David learned that his father 
was worried about his three eldest brothers who had joined the king's 
army to fight the Philistines. Many weeks had passed since they had 
departed, but in all this time, no word had been received from them. 

“I want you to take parched corn and barley cakes to your brothers, 
and also to carry a gift of ten cheeses to their captain,” said David's 
father. “And while there, look carefully at your brothers to see how 
they are getting along in the king’s army.” 

“I shall be glad to do everything that will please you, my father,” 
replied the boy. 

David rose early the next morning and soon was on his way to the 
camp of the Israelites, which was about fifteen miles beyond Bethle- 
hem. Upon his arrival there he found all the men talking excitedly 
about a man named Goliath. 

“Who is this Goliath?” inquired David. 

“He is a dreadful giant,” answered one of the men. 

“He wears a helmet of brass upon his head, and a coat of mail that 
is made of bronze scales,” replied a second man. 

“He wears greaves of brass upon 
his legs and a buckler of brass on 
his shoulder,” said a third man. 

“Not only is he fearful to be- 
hold,” added a fourth man, “but 


each morning and evening he walks 
up and down the valley between 
our camps shouting, “Send out a 
man to fight me.’ ” 
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w long has the giant, 
G 1, been doing this?” 
i1 d David. 
forty days,” replied 
01 the soldiers. “More- 
01 ve will probably have 
t en to his shouts for 
m times forty. days.” 
hy will you have to do 
tl asked David. 
\ecause, David, no per- 
n our camp is big 
€ h to fight him,” re- 
plied the soldier. 
t me fight the giant,” 
said David. “I know I can 


Sta nim. 

these words the soldiers rocked with laughter. One of his 
brothers said, “You're only a boy, and Goliath is a giant. It is best 
for you to go home and tend the sheep on the hills of Bethlehem.” 

But David would not be put off. He went from one to another 
asking for a chance to fight Goliath. Finally, some of the men took 
him and brought him before King Saul. When the king saw David he 
said, “You are but a boy and Goliath has been a warrior from his youth.’ 

In reply David said, “Your servant has been a shepherd with his 
father’s sheep. Once when I was tending them, a lion broke into the 
flocks. I went after him and killed him. Another time a bear was 
about to steal a lamb, and I went out after him and killed him. Oh! 
King, it was God that saved me from the lion and the bear. I am 
sure He will protect me when I go forth to fight Goliath.” 

“I am sure He will,” answered Saul. 

Then Saul had David dressed in a coat of mail, with a helmet of 
brass on his head, and a sword girded over his outer garments. The 
shepherd boy had never worn armor, and so struggled in vain with it. 
At last he said, “My King, I cannot go forth to battle in these 
clothes. I am not used to wearing them.” 
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So David laid off the armor, took up his staff in one hand, chose 
five smooth pebbles from the brook, and put them into his shepherd’s 
pouch. Then with his sling in the other hand, he went forth to meet 
the giant. All of the men of Israel watched him as he slowly made 
his way down the hillside. The Philistines watching from their 
opposite hillside camp, could scarce believe that the enemy was 
sending a mere boy to fight their champion. Neither could Goliath. 

“Can it be that the King of Israel is sending a young shepherd lad 
to fight me?” shouted the giant. 

As David approached Goliath, the giant called out in his most 
frightening voice, “Little boy, do you know whom you are about to 
fight? I am a great giant. Look at my spear and my heavy armor.” 

“I am not afraid,” answered David. “True, I have neither spear nor 
armor, but I know God will help me.” 

With that, David took one of the pebbles from the shepherd's bag 
and slowly fitted it into his slingshot. Both armies looked on breath- 
lessly. Then David gave the sling a whirl and shot the pebble at the 
giant. It struck Goliath straight between the eyes. The giant fell 

with a thud, face downward on 
the ground. 
both armies 
pa La lal’ ~ stood very still. Then King Saul’s 


For a moment, 
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soldiers began shouting and 
cheering. Whereupon the 
astonished Philistines arose 
and fled, only to be chased 
by the soldiers of King 
Saul. 

After the battle was over, 
King Saul, feeling deeply 
grateful to the shepherd 
boy, invited him to come 
and live at the palace. 
When David entered the 
palace, he met for the first 
time Jonathan, the son of 
Saul. Immediately the two 
boys knew they were going 
to be friends. So certain 
were they of this that they 
made a covenant one with 
the other that they would be 


friends forever. This promise 


was never broken. 

During the first weeks of his life in the palace, the king praised 
David and took him with him wherever he went. Everywhere David 
appeared, crowds of people came out to greet the shepherd boy who 
had defeated the Philistines. Saul did not like to hear them praise the 
boy so much, It made him fearful that the people might want to 
displace him in favor of David. As he nursed this fear he became 
full of worry and jealousy. At last he could no longer look at David 
without a great anger rising up in him. So it came to pass that twice 
when David played for him on the harp, Saul threw a spear at him. 
Fortunately the spears missed David and stuck in the wall. 

The shepherd boy seemed to be unaware of the reason for Saul’s 
great anger. But Jonathan knew that his father meant to harm David. 
So he asked David to take a walk with him out into the fields. 

“Hide here in the fields, David,” said Jonathan, after he had talked 
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to his friend about Saul’s actions. 
“What would you have me do?” asked David. 


“Wait here, my friend, while I go back to the palace. If | l 
that my father is still angry with you, I'll bring back a boy with me 
to gather up arrows, as I pretend to practice shooting. I will t 
toward your hiding place. If you hear me say to the boy, ‘Behold 


the arrows are on this side of you, that will mean all is well.” 
“And if the king is still angry with me, then what?” asked D id. 
“Then I shall say, ‘Behold the arrows are beyond you, and t, 
David, will mean you must get away just as fast as you can.” 
So David stayed and hid in the fields. After two days Jona: san 


returned and said to the boy who came with him, “Run, boy, the ©: ow 
is beyond you.” 

Then David heard his friend tell the arrow-boy to make greai te 
in returning home. After the boy was out of sight, David came th 
from his hiding place to speak with Jonathan. 

Both stood facing each other but with eyes lowered. This thing was 
too big for them. There was nothing they could do about David's 
return to the palace, if David were to live in safety. So these two ‘car 


friends, the shepherd boy and the king’s son, put their arms around 
each other and promised that neither would ever forget the other. 
After bidding each other good-by, David went into a distant land 
and Jonathan returned to his father’s palace. 

All this happened a very long time ago but even to this day people 
talk about the great friendship between David and Jonathan. In fact, 
they often bestow the names of David and Jonathan upon any two 
boys, or men, who feel great friendship for one another. 

Later both King Saul and Jonathan were killed in battle and David 
became the King of Israel, just as the Prophet Samuel had foretold 
upon his visit to the house of Jesse. David proved to be a good and 
great ruler. Not only was he a good king and wise judge, he was also 
a poet and a musician. He wrote many beautiful songs called Psalms. 
One of the loveliest, The Twenty-Third, is known as The Shepherd's 
Psalm. As you read it here, you are certain to feel as many others, 
that King David was thinking of the days when he used to lead the 
sheep into “green pastures beside still waters.” 


~, 


|) is my shepherd: 
D T shall not twant- 


He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the. 
still waters. fe restoreth my souk = 
e leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his names sake. 
Uca, though J walk through the. 
valley of the shadow of death, J. 
will fèar no evil: for thou art with -~ 
me; thy rod_and thy staf they ` 
comfort me. Jhou preparest a table — 
before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head `- 
with oil; my cup runneth over... 
Surely goodness and mercy shall =. 
Follow me allthe days of my life. >> 
and } will dwell in the house of 
the PORD For ever. paver 
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f all the Psalms none is so well-known and 
loved as the Twenty-third. Its lovely word 
pictures and expressions of the worth of faith 
and trust have given comfort and strength to 
countless people throughout the ages. 

The type of illustration used to decorate 
this copy of that Psalm is called Manuscript 
Illumination. It was done by Curt A. Mundstock, 
one of the few modern artists who are skilful 
in the use of this ancient form of illustration. 

All through the early Middle Ages there 
were no books except those made in the mon- 
asteries. There monks copied the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans and other ancient 
peoples. Almost every monastery kept a re- 
cord of important events. Thus these men pre- 
served history. Often the books copied were, 
ornamented or illuminated, as they called it, 
with initial letters, designs, and colored pic- 
tures. Each was a gift fit for a king. Today 
many of those beautiful illuminated manuscript 
books are the priceless possessions of libra- 
ries and museums. 
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NDAS GANDHI 


e 
[Indias 


Freedom Fighter 


OHANDAS Gandhi squeezed through the crowd of other boys 
M coming out of the school building. He looked up at the blue 
India sky and saw that the sun was beginning to shine. “Oh, good! 
he said. “Now Mother can eat!” He rushed home. 

“Mother, Mother,” he called, flinging open the door, “come quickly. 
The sun is out!” P 

By the time his mother came to the door, the sun was gue. Seeing 
the sad look on her young son's face, she said, “It doesnt matter, 
Mohandas. God did not want me to eat today.” 

It was the time of the Hindu holy days in India. Like many people 
of the Hindu religion, Mohandas’ mother had made a special ee 
to God during the holy days. She promised not to eat on any | 
during the holy season unless she saw the sun. Mohandas knew t = 
she would not break this promise, for she was very religious. 2e 
was proud of his mother. : 

He was proud of his father, too. Mohandas’ father, Kaba, was Prime 
Minister of Porbandar, the state of India where Mohandas was born. 
Kaba was very honest, and the people of Porbandar respected him. 
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Kaba hoped that someday Mohandas would be a prime minister, ‘oo. 

When Mohandas was twelve years old, he entered high schoc ‘he 
next year, his family decided he was old enough to be married. | arly 
marriages are not unusual in India, and Mohandas’ parents had already 
selected a wife for him. Her name was Kasturbai, and she was the 
same age as he. Mohandas did not meet his wife until the day they were 
married, but she was so pretty and gay that he liked her immediately; 
and Kasturbai, though she was too shy to say it, was equally pleased 
with him. 

Mohandas, of course, continued going to school. He didn’ like 
school very much. He was shy, and had a hard time making nds 
with his classmates. Because he was so timid, the other childre» paid 
little attention to him. He was often left to play by himself. 

There was one boy in high school with whom he did make nds. 
His name was Mehtab, and he was the best runner and jump: the 
class. Mohandas admired him very much. 

“How did you get to be such a good runner?” Mohandas aske. Do 
you practice a lot?” 

“I don’t practice much,” Mehtab said. “I eat meat and it makes me 
strong.” 

“I can’t eat meat,” said Mohandas. “Meat is forbidden to Hindus.” 


“I know.” The boy laughed. “But I'm not Hindu. Of course, 


Mohandas,” he teased, “you could be strong, too, if you ate meat.” 


“How do you know meat makes you strong?” Mohandas asked. 


“It must be true,” said Mehtab. “Look at the Englishmen. They 
rule India because they are both taller and stronger than Indians— 


and they eat meat!” 
“I never thought of that,” Mohandas admitted. 


“Haven't you ever heard that poem about the mighty Englishman?” 


asked Mehtab, and he began to chant: 
Behold the mighty Englishman, 
He rules the Indian small, 
Because being a meat-eater, 
He is five cubits tall. 


Mohandas laughed. He liked the poem. Suddenly an idea came to 
him. Maybe if Indians ate meat they would be strong enough to rule 


th ives! “I think I'll try eating meat, too, Mehtab,” he said. “But,” 
he »:ided, “don’t you dare tell anyone!” 


it night the two boys stole down to the river. Mehtab had 
brought some goat’s meat. It was tough, and Mohandas could hardly 
swallow it. “I must learn to like meat,” he said to himself, chewing 
hard, “if I am to grow strong and tall like the Englishmen. Besides,” 
he thought, “if I don’t eat it Mehtab will think I’m a coward.” 

Later that night Mohandas had nightmares. He dreamed there was 
a live goat bleating in his stomach. The next day he worried because 
he had deceived his parents. He decided that he would not be a meat- 
eater after all. He would just have to grow strong some other way. 

After Mohandas graduated from high school, his family thought he 
should go to college. Mohandas decided that he would go to England 
and study to be a lawyer. 

Mohandas arrived in England in 1888. On his first day in London 
he noticed people on the. street turning around to stare at him. What 
could be wrong? he wondered. At first he stared right back at them. 
He thought that English clothes were most peculiar. Englishmen 
draped their legs in long pants that almost touched the ground, wore 
silk chimneys on their heads for hats, wound pieces of colored cloth 
around their necks called “ties.” Suddenly Mohandas realized that the 
Englishmen were staring at him and smiling because they thought he 
looked funny. He looked down at his native clothes, embarrassed. 
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Here he was in London, the largest city in the world, dressed {ike a 
Hindu school boy. 

He soon found a friend in London, another Indian, who shos iim 
how to dress like a European. The friend also tried to teach Molin ndas 
European manners, but Mohandas did not learn easily. One dav they 
went to a restaurant together. Mohandas talked loudly and as the 
waiter what was in his soup. His friend was embarrassed, “Yı mt 
ask questions like that in England,” he whispered. “Besid he 
said, “you talk too loudly.” 

Mohandas was so ashamed that he couldn’t eat his dinner. tte was 
miserable and homesick. He could hardly wait for the day \ ı he 
could leave England and return to India, the country he und: ood. 

Finally, in June, 1891, he passed the bar examination and ame 
a lawyer. Soon afterward, he sailed back to India. 

He was happy to be among his own people again. Now, h ight, 
he would no longer be shy and embarrassed in public. It is | tant 
for a lawyer to be able to speak well, and Mohandas hoped ould 
do this. Soon he had a chance to go to court and prove that vears 
of study in England were not wasted. 

He was defending a case and had to stand up and ask man (ues- 
tions. He looked nervously around the courtroom. Soon it was i:s tum 


to stand up and speak. 

“Ah. ..,” he started. “Uh. . .,” he gulped. Everyone waited po- 
litely. He looked down at his shoes. Someone in the audience «i ughed. 
Mohandas looked up and opened his mouth. But nothing came out. He 
had forgotten every single question he was going to ask! Even the 
judge laughed as Mohandas sat down. l 

Lawyer Gandhi did not get many cases after that. Finally, he did 
get a chance to go to court again—only he had to go all the way to 
South Africa to do it! 

In 1893 a large Indian firm in South Africa needed someone to work 
on a lawsuit there, and they asked Mohandas to be their lawyer. 

When he arrived in South Africa, Mohandas was shocked to see his 
own people, the Indians, suffering many hardships and injustices: 
They had few legal rights and were treated little better than slaves: 
Mohandas thought that the Indians themselves were partly to blame 
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for t! He had met Indians of many different religions in South 
Afric. and they were constantly quarreling and fighting among them- 
sely How can they fight for their rights, Mohandas wondered, when 
the; - so busy fighting with each other? Perhaps, he thought, I 
can them about this. He knew many Indians in Pretoria, one of 
the er cities of South Africa. He asked them to meet with him. 
T were many Indians gathered together when Mohandas got 
up ake his first speech. He had forgotten all about that day in 
Ind hen he stood up in the courtroom and couldn't talk. He was so 
eage: 1o help these people that he even forgot his shyness. He began: 
i must learn English. You must forget your religious differ- 
eni Zou must be united to protect your rights! I will help you.” 
! one clapped and shouted. They had never heard anyone talk 
this y before. Mohandas had aroused their interest in freedom. 
Afte: hat day he made many speeches. He organized an Indian society. 
Soon: he knew every Indian in Pretoria. 
I: hard to believe that the man who had done all these things 
was ils same timid, tongue-tied boy of a few years before. He wasn't. 


Mohandas Gandhi had changed. He no longer thought about himself 
or worried about how shy he was. He had something much more im- 
portant to do—being a friend and helper to his fellow man. 

Laws were passed by the British government that made life even 
harder for the Indians. Gandhi decided to fight these laws. He didn’t 
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fight with guns. He just refused to obey the laws and then © ‘ered 
to go to jail. Other Indians joined him in this peaceful re nce 
to the laws. Soon this movement became very popular and wa »iven 
aname. The Indians called it satyagraha. It means to conquer | ace- 
fully, by using truth and love. 

Gandhi stayed in South Africa for twenty years, using sai aha 
to fight for Indian rights. The man who was head of the Britis gov- 
ernment in South Africa was exasperated with the Indians | eful 
resistance. “You can’t put twenty thousand Indians in jail!” he «id. 

Finally, in 1914, the Indians won their rights and Gandhi ling 
that his job was done, returned to India. 

There were thousands of people standing on the dock in 1:7 bay, 
India, when Gandhi’s boat arrived there. When they saw they 
started to cheer. Crowds surrounded him as he got off too Doat. 
Mahatma, Mahatma, they called to him. Mahatma means “gre oul.” 

The people of India had heard of the things he had done south 
Africa. They were tired of being ruled by the British, and | ought 


that Gandhi would help them gain their freedom. 

Gandhi also believed that India should govern herself. Many of the 
people were very poor. Gandhi thought that much of their poverty 
was the result of unfair laws. One of these was called the Sait Law. 
Everyone was forced to buy his salt from the British government. Al- 
though salt was a necessity to everyone, many people could not afford 
the high price the government charged. Gandhi decided to fight this 
law. He had many followers—people who believed that he would bring 
India freedom. He called some of them together and asked them if 
they would help him get rid of the Salt Law. 

“How?” they asked. 

“You will see,” he said. 

No one knew what he was going to do, but all wanted to help him. 

One morning Gandhi and seventy-eight of his followers left their 
village. They began to walk. Following winding dirt roads, they 
marched on and on. No one knew what Gandhi was going to do—or 
where he was taking them. Many people joined the marchers. Every 
village they passed was decorated in India’s national colors. Silently 
Gandhi and his followers marched on. Old people, children, and ani- 
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ma ined them. None of 
the iew where they were 
goir meone might come to 
Gai ind say, “Bapu (fa- 
the: here are we going?” 

( i would only smile. 
W he would say, “and 
see 1e march continued. 
Fi they reached the sea. 
Th d walked two hundred 
mil id it had taken twenty- 
for l 

( hi stood on the shore. z 
Eve ye was on him. He Gandhi spent several hours each day spin- 
stor down and put his hand ning, to encourage his people to develop 

their own industries 
in the salty water. Scooping 
up a little water, he let it spill slowly through his fingers until there 
was » othing left—but salt. The salt from the sea was free! 
people suddenly realized what this meant. This was salt they 

did not have to buy from the British government. Some of them hastily 


grabbed pots and pans they had taken with them on the trip and ran 
to the shore. Others rushed down to the water, shouting, and scooped 
up handfuls of water as Gandhi had done. They all cheered. Gandhi 
had broken the Salt Law! Gandhi was arrested for this act, but the 
Indian people continued taking salt from the sea. Finally the govern- 
ment decided to abolish the Salt Law. 

Gandhi went to jail often for refusing to obey British laws. He 
wanted freedom and independence for India. Many people from other 
countries thought he was right, and approved of his peaceful resistance. 

After many years the British finally gave in. India received her 
independence on August 15, 1947. It was a great victory, but Gandhi 
was not completely happy, because India had been divided into two 
nations: Pakistan and India. People of the Moslem religion lived in 
Pakistan, while the Hindus lived in India. Gandhi had always hoped 
that the people of all religions could live together. 
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“Cut me in two,” he said, 
“but do not cut Incia in 
two.” 

Soon after the in: nd- 
ence, Moslems and idus 
started fighting each oiher. 
Gandhi tried to stop then by 
talking to their leaders. but 
they would not list So 
Gandhi started to | He 
was seventy-eight y« ld, 
and everyone thor he 
was too old to survi ith- 
out eating. They not 
want him to die, » they 
made peace with es: oth- 

The, people colles nim Mahatma, which er. Perhaps now, ndhi 


thought, at last tb will 
learn to live together in peace. He broke his fast. 

A few weeks later he felt quite strong and went to his garccn to 
pray. Many people were there to see him. They knelt as his familiar 
figure approached. His thin body was covered by the simple white 
cloth he always wore. His brown legs were bare. 

As Gandhi drew near, a young man ran toward him. Suddenly shots 
rang out. The Mahatma sank slowly to the ground. The crowd watched 
horrified as Gandhi died. 

The man who killed him mistakenly thought that Gandhi had 
wanted the country to be divided. 

All of India mourned for Gandhi. Bapu they called him, or “father.” 
Like a father he watched over his people, and tried to help them 
overcome their faults. “All India,” he said, “is my family.” 

Neither his “family” nor the rest of the world will forget the man 
who taught them that truth, humility, and love are among the strong- 
est forces on earth, Mohandas Gandhi had such faith in this belief 
that he gave his life to prove it, and in so doing he won freedom for 
India and the homage of the world. 


MOZART 


Boy Musician 


o bitter cold January morn- 
ing, about two hundred years 


ago, in Salzburg, Austria, a man 
bundled in a long woolen coat and 
bright scarf fought his way through a snowstorm to the great Cathedral. 
In his arms he held tightly a baby wrapped in many blankets. 

Only a few worshipers knelt in their pews when the man entered the 
church. So busy were they with their prayers that none noticed the man 
was Leopold Mozart of the Archbishop’s Court. They failed to see the 
christening ceremony at which the baby, who was to become one of 
the world’s great musicians, was given the long name of Johannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgang Amadeus. 

The baby’s father was the Kappellmeister at the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg’s Court, which means he directed the musicians of the Court 
orchestra and composed music for them to play. Almost every day, 
after playing at the Court, Father Mozart brought his friends home 
with him to practice on their flutes, cellos, and violins. Oftentimes 
they wrote beautiful music and played it for the first time in the Mozart 
home. Thus from the time of his birth, the baby, called Wolfgang by 


his family, heard beautiful music. 
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When Wolfgang was three years old, Father Mozart beg iving 
his sister, Nannerl, lessons on the clavier, a keyboard instrum hich 
looked like our piano. Each day for nearly an hour, Fath zart 
taught his little daughter the meaning of the black notes on vhite 
pages of a music book, and many things about the black vhite 
keys of the clavier. All during the lessons Wolfgang sto: his 
father’s side and listened to everything. When Nannerl wa shed, 
Wolfgang, standing on tiptoe, pressed down two of the keys n he 


played two more together like this— 


Father Mozart was startled. He could scarcely believe that s three- 
year old son was able to play thirds without help from anyone. Later 
when telling the child’s mother about Wolfgang’s playing. he said, 
“Perhaps, my dear, our son has a great gift of music.” 

“God grant that it may be so,” replied Mother Mozart. 

After that it was almost impossible to keep Wolfgang away from the 
clavier. Music meant much more to him than his toys, fond as he was 
of them. Whenever he played games with Nannerl and their little 
friends, he always wanted to play the ones that had music in them. A 
favorite game was Musical Chairs. It was also the favorite game of 
Father Mozart’s musician friends. At least that is what they told Wolf- 
gang and Nannerl when they played the game with them. 

After much begging from his son, Father Mozart, half in fun and 
half in seriousness, started to teach Wolfgang, at the age of four years, 
how to play the clavier. It really was fun to teach the boy for 
he learned so quickly. In a short time Wolfgang was composing little 
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tunes. One was a minuet, & kind of dance popular in those days. His 
father te it down and Nannerl was so proud of her brother's first 
musica! composition that she kept it all her life. 

One day Father Mozart brought Herr Schachtner, the Court Trum- 
peter, home to have dinner with him and his family. The two men 
found \\ olfgang writing away very busily. In answer to his father's 
questio What are you doing, my little son?” the boy replied, “I am 
writing : concerto. It is nearly finished.” 


“A concerto, Wolfgang? Let me see it.” 

Upon taking up the page on which Wolfgang had written the music 
his father found it covered with daubs of ink-smears. Showing it to 
Herr Schachtner both men laughed at the way in which Wolfgang had 
traced tlie notes over the many smudges. However their laughter was 
turned to surprise as they began to follow his notes. He had written 
his concerto perfectly and in order. 

“God be thanked for the great gift He has given you, Wolfgang, my 
son,” said his father. 

Whereupon Wolfgang looked up at his father with a smile. To him 
there was no one in the world quite so wonderful as his own father. 

“When you are old, Papa,” said Wolfgang, “I'll put you ina glass case 
to keep you from all harm. Next to God comes you.” 

Wolfgang and his father had a pretty little game they used to play 
each night. For this game Wolfgang composed a little tune with non- 
sense words which he sang while standing on a chair. He would sing 
it once, then his father would sing it. Then Wolfgang would kiss his 
father on the tip of the nose and go to bed. This is the tune of that 
song. Perhaps you, too, can make up some nonsense words to sing 
with this tune. 
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Realizing that his children possessed musical gifts so rare 
world must share them, too, Father Mozart took Wolfgang 
nerl on a concert tour to Munich. For months previous to this 
the children had been working hard at the clavier. They had l 
many lovely musical compositions to play in concert. A few d f 
their arrival in the city they were invited to play before the grea 
Joseph. 

A short time after receiving their invitation the children, dr i 
their finest costumes, were on their way, in the Prince’s carriag 
palace, Here they 
found an audience 
waiting and anxious to 
hear them. Seated at 
the clavier Wolfgang 
thought of nothing but 
the beautiful music and 
played his best. The 
nobles of the Court 
stood near them and 
listened in amazement 
to the little wonder boy 
and his sister. Ringing 
cheers and many gifts 
were bestowed upon 
the little musicians at 
the end of their concert. 

For three weeks the 
Mozart children gave 
concerts in every part 
of Munich. Everywhere 
they were praised. At 
last the day came when 
they had to return to 
Salzburg. Off they 
started on the long jour- 
ney home. How glad 
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\l irt was to see her dear ones home again’ Over and over 
t ibout their exciting adventures and of the prais thes had 
playing. Within a few days they were practicing hatdes 
t that they could play even better in other cities that Father 
M lecided must hear his children play 
hen Father Mozart and his friends came to practice Woll 
1 them with cries of “A concert! A concert!” Quickly he 


violin, that had just been given to him. Then he took his 


Herr Schachtner, ready to play 


You must leave us 
now, Wolfgang.” said 
his father kindly, “We 
are going to practice a 
new trio which the 
Archbishe pw ishes us to 
play next week.” 

The musicians put 
their stands in plac © but 
still Wolfgang woukl 
not leave the room, as 
his father had asked 
him to do 

“You must not bother 
us now, my son,” said 
his father. “You cannot 
play the violin yet. One 
must take lessons to 
play with others.” 

At these words Wolf- 
gang began to weep 
bitterly. Herr Schacht- 
ner could not bear to 
hear his little friend cry 
so asked permission to 


let the boy stand beside 


him and play. 
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“Very well then, Wolfgang,” said his father. “You may stay w 
promise to play so softly no one will hear you.” 

As the trio started playing, Wolfgang began to draw his bow « ly 
across the strings. As the music continued Herr Schachtner d 
more and more softly, Finally he stopped altogether. Father M- art 
was surprised to see Herr Schachtner cease to play. Then he hi iis 
son playing the part all alone. At the end of the music the thre oen 
shook their heads in wonder, While Father Mozart brushed away | ars 
of joy, Herr Schachtner said, “We must take great care of Wo!) ing. 
Some day he will astonish the world.” 

After many months of practice on the clavier and violin, the Mo arts 
were ready to start on another concert tour. This time Mother \) art 
went with them and their destination was Vienna. As all travel in ose 
days was done by coach and horses it took many weeks to ri the 
Austrian capital. Upon their arrival in Vienna they were sh ed 
with invitations, for their fame had been spread far and wide. | ow- 
ever, there was one invitation they particularly desired to receive | his 
was an invitation to play for King Francis the First and Queen \iaria 


Theresa. Then one morning it arrived. 

Most boys and girls would have been frightened if they had been 
asked to play for a great king and queen, living in a wonderful palace. 
Little Wolfgang was not. He was such a sweet-tempered little boy 
that he just loved everyone and so thought everyone was his friend. 
Love knows no fear. 

Father and Mother Mozart were filled with awe when they were 
presented to the king and queen. Not Wolfgang and Nannerl. The 
little boy liked Queen Maria Theresa at once. He ran forward to the 
throne chair, climbed into her lap and kissed her. This so pleased the 
queen that she presented the Mozart family to the princes and prin- 
cesses. It was not long until Wolfgang and Nannerl were romping gaily 
with the royal children. 

When it came time for Wolfgang to play, he stepped to the clavier, 
bowed low, and began. The royal family sat motionless, listening to one 
beautiful solo after another. Nannerl watched her brother fondly until 
it was her turn to play. Then she joined him to play their duets. The 
king and the queen were greatly impressed with the little Mozarts and 
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inv two children to play again for them at the Royal Court 

Oo the royal princesses was named Marie Antoinette. She and 
Wo liked each other very much, When the little boy was not 
per! for the royal family, these two were visiting or playing 
gar ine time, when going forward to receive the thanks of the 
que lfgang slipped and fell on the highly polished floor. Marie 


Iped him to his feet. Where- 
are very kind. Some day I will 


Antoinette rushed forward and he 
upon Wolfgang said, “Thank you. You 
marry you.” i 

“But why would you like to do that?” asked the queen. 

“Out of gratitude,” replied Wolfgang. “She helped me, while her 
sister did nothing at all.” 


When the Mozarts left the palace and the city of Vi 
one being a violin. What 


enna, they car- 


ried away with them many beautiful gifts, 
glowing stories they had to tell to their old friend, Herr Schachtner. He 
declared each tale was more wonderful than the last. 


“Yes, Herr Schachtner!” said Mother Mozart. “It was all very fine, 
but I think our little home, here in Salzburg, is better than a 


palace in all the world.” 


ny king's 
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Before long the Mozarts were away on other concert tou: ien- 
ever they played, in Frankfort, in Paris, in London, everyone yell- 
bound to see that one so young as Wolfgang could possess uch 
talent. But no matter how much they were praised and honor olf- 
gang and his sister remained sweet and happy and unspoiled 

One Easter week Wolfgang and his father were in Rome. “1 vent 
to the famous Sistine Chapel for a very solemn service. \ rang 
scarcely noticed anything around him in the beautiful cha; r he 
heard only the wonderful music. Hurrying home he wrote ah very 
note from memory. Some days later he went again to the ser with 
his notes tucked in his hat. He found he had to make o few 


changes in his notes. 
News of what Wolfgang had done spread quickly througho ` old 


Roman city. No one could believe the story. Finally the b iotes 
were taken to the chapel and compared with the real copy. h no 
one excepting those who took part in the service were allow: see. 
Wolfgang’s every note was exactly the same as the original < 

When he grew to be a man, Mozart wrote every kind of m He 
wrote symphonies, sonatas, quartettes, church music, and ops All 


of his music was filled with beautiful pure melody, plainly telling what 
a fine man he was. 

Someday you may visit the quaint little town of Salzburg. There 
you will find the Mozart Museum which contains the tiny violin Wolf- 
gang used to play, the clavier, and many other Mozart possessions. 
There, too, you will see pages of his own handwriting and the childish 
compositions that his sister Nannerl kept all her life. Perhaps by that 
time you can play some of his beautiful compositions. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


Pioneer 


Painter 


J OHN James Audubon leaned far out of his bedroom window. He 
could see a carriage traveling swiftly across the French countryside. 
As it approached, John James let out a whoop of joy. 

“He’s here, Rosa!” he shouted, running down the stairs two steps at 
a time. “Father's here at last!” 

With his sister Rosa at his heels, John flung open the big front door 
just as Captain Audubon stepped from his carriage. The children had 
not seen their father since he went away to sea. Captain Audubon was 
in the navy of the French king, Louis the Sixteenth, and was often 
called away from Nantes, their home in southern France. 

Their father looked so tall and dignified in his uniform that John 
and Rosa were a little shy. But when he smiled, they rushed to greet 
him—both talking at once. Their stepmother, Madame Audubon, fol- 
lowed close behind. 

After dinner that day, Captain Audubon asked Rosa to play the piano 
for him. “I want to find out what youve learned since I’ve been gone, 
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he said, Rosa had practiced her music every day, hoping | rise 
him when he came home. After she had finished playing, | ther 
said, “Very good, Rosa! I can see that you have studied hard ow, 
John, I would like to see what you have done.” 

John took his father to his room and proudly displayed hi col- 
lection. He showed Captain Audubon the birds’ nests and co! 'ggs 
that he had gathered along the river Loire. He also showed |! ther 
drawings he had made of the birds in the fields and woods. 

“What I really want to see, John,” the captain said, “is y sson 


book. I want to know how well you are doing in school.” 

John hung his head and said nothing. 

“Don’t you have a lesson book?” his father asked. 

“Yes sir,” John replied. 

“Then let me see it,” he said sternly. 

John brought the book to his father. “There’s nothing in it! | -ptain 
Audubon exclaimed. 

“Tm sorry, father,” John said. “I thought you would be plea with 
my drawings of birds. I’ve spent most of my time on them.” 

Captain Audubon was not pleased. He did not scold the boy, but he 
decided right then to send John to a military academy to teach him 
how to study. Captain Audubon wanted John to be a naval officer when 
he grew up, and he thought that a military school was the best place 
to prepare for this career. 

Several days later, John was on his way to Rochefort, a naval acad- 
emy in western France. He wondered what a military school was like. 
His father had told him that the rules at Rochefort were strict, and 
that John would have no time to wander through the woods there. 

But John studied no harder in the military school than he did at 
home. He sat at his desk gazing out the window instead of doing his 
lessons. The birds outside his classroom window seemed to sing, “Come 
out, come out, John.” How he wished he were out there with them! 

Captain Audubon soon learned that his son was doing poorly at 
Rochefort. Although he was disappointed, he realized that John was 
not suited for a military career and he did not want the boy to be un- 
happy. So he wrote to Rochefort and told John he could come home. 

When he returned to Nantes, John spent more time than ever study- 


ds. Finally Captain Aud- 


ubo ded to send him to Paris 
tos rt. But John did not enjoy 
thes ins, either. He longed to 
be | n the woods, drawing as 
he } d. 
W he returned from Paris his 
fath \d a serious talk with him. 
“You are eighteen now,” the captain said, “and it’s time for you to de 
cide what your life work will be. I've been thinking of sending you to 
America to take care of my estate in Pennsylvania.” 


America! John knew little about that strange country so far away 
from France. He thought of it as a vast wilderness of unexplored rivers 
and forests. Surely there would be hundreds of birds there for him to 
draw! x 

“I think, father,” he said, “that I would like to go to America. 

Captain Audubon made arrangements immediately for the trip, and 
in 1804 John James Audubon sailed for the United States. The trip 
was a wonderful adventure to John, even though he was traveling 
to a country where the language and customs were different—a coun- 
try where he knew no one. 

It was autumn when he arrived at Mill 
Mill Grove was a large, red rubblestone house near Valley Forge, 


i he 
and Joł h there. He could spend as much time as 
dere, wena rough the woods that sur- 


liked outdoors. Every day he tramped th 3 
rounded the house, stopping often to watch the birds and to make 
quick sketches. 


Grove, his father’s estate. 
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One day he discovered a nest of mud and moss near a k be- 
hind the house. John wondered what birds had made d if 
they would return to it in the spring. For weeks he wa and 
one day in April the birds returned. John had never see: kind 
of bird before. He showed them to Will Thomas, the c: T of 


Mill Grove. 
“Those are peewees,” said Will. 
“I wonder if they will return next year.” 


“How would you know the same birds if they did?” a Will. 

That question bothered John. He knew the birds left } srove 
every fall to spend the winter in a warmer climate. How ld he 
find out if the same peewees returned in the spring? He lenly 
had an idea. He managed to catch several of the peew: Then 
he carefully wound a thin silver band around the leg of bird. 
Now, he thought, I'll know next spring when the peewee: umn if 
they are the same ones that are here now. 

This method of identifying birds is called “bird band’) .” and 
John Audubon was the first person in America to use it. 

John’s nearest neighbor was William Bakewell, the owner of an 
estate called Fatland Ford. Mr. Bakewell had often seen John walk- 
ing along the creek in his fine French clothes, and he was very curious 


about the young man who wore silk breeches to tramp through the 
woods! 

One day they met while they were out hunting. Mr. Bakewell dis- 
covered that John Audubon was an excellent marksman, and he began 
to admire the young man’s knowledge of nature. At the end of the 
day he asked John to pay him a visit at Fatland Ford. “And soon, 
John,” he said warmly. 

Several days later, John appeared at Fatland Ford. He was sur- 
prised to be greeted at the door by a young girl. 

“Hello,” she said, smiling, “I’m Lucy Bakewell. Won't you come 
in? Father will be home soon.” 

While John waited for Mr. Bakewell, he and Lucy talked. He told 
her about his home in France and the adventure of coming to Amer- 


ica. Soon they were talking as though they had known each other 
for a long time. 
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Like the other two pictures of birds in this story. 
the blue jays shown above were painted by John James Audubon 


Lucy and John saw each other often after that day. He showed 
her the place in the woods where the peewees nested, and the many 
bird drawings he had made. 

She admired his drawings very muc 
birds here for you to sketch,” she said. 

“Yes,” John said eagerly, “and. . . .” He paused, then decided to 


tell her something very important to him. “Lucy, I'm going to draw 


h. “There are so many beautiful 
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a picture of every kind of bird in these woods. Pm going |» draw 
pictures of every kind of bird in America!” 

He waited to see if she would laugh at him. Instead sh | seri- 
ously, “I think that’s a wonderful thing to do, John.” 

It was not long until John and Lucy decided that they ed to 
be married. John asked Mr. Bakewell if he would give thi s per- 
mission, but Mr. Bakewell said they were too young. Luc s only 
sixteen and John was nineteen. 

“Besides,” Mr. Bakewell asked, “how would you suppo! wife?” 

That problem troubled John at first, but he found a so a. He 
knew a young Frenchman by the name of Ferdinand R v who 
wanted John to help him establish a general store in the \ John 
agreed to be Ferdinand’s partner and they decided to open ` store 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

“I will be back in the spring, Lucy,” John promised, “ai e will 
be married.” 

A big flatboat took John and Ferdinand down the Ohio iver to 
Kentucky. The boat was slow, and it had no roof. John and linand 
had to sleep on the bare boards wrapped in their overco: 

Finally, they arrived in Louisville. From the boat John uld see 
the tall, dense forests surrounding the town. “Look, Ferdi id!” he 


shouted. “Look at all the tall trees! What a wonderful place to hunt 
for birds!” 

All Ferdinand saw was the small settlement of log cabins that was 
Louisville. 

“I think, John James,” he said, “that you better hunt for customers 
first. Louisville does not look like as good a place to start a business 
as we thought.” 

All winter John and Ferdinand worked hard in the store. In the 
spring John returned to Fatland Ford to marry Lucy. 

She laughed when she first saw him. After one winter in Kentucky 
he looked just like a backwoods pioneer. He wore a deerskin jacket 
and moccasins—and he even had a tomahawk fastened to his belt! 
John laughed with her at first. Then he said soberly, “Kentucky is 
still a wilderness, Lucy. You'll have to live in a log cabin and you 
won't have any of the conveniences you have here.” 


mt mind, John,” Lucy said, “as long as I am with you.” 
| after their wedding, John took Lucy to Louisville. Although 


he now married and part owner of a store, John continued to 
see) out the birds in the nearby woods. He made painting after paint- 
ing, ying to show them as lifelike as possible. To add to the realism 
of the picture, he would place the bird in its natural setting—on a 
branch, perhaps, or in the tall weeds. 


His hunting and sketching caused him to neglect the store, and 
Ferdinand was often angry with him. Even the people of Louisville 
gossiped about the trips John made, especially after his first son, 
Victor, was born. Only Lucy never complained. She always en- 
couraged John to keep on drawing, and often tended the store her- 
self when he was away. 

One spring morning a stranger entered the store. He carried two 
large books under his arm. 

“My name is Alexander Wilson,” he said, “and I am selling my 
books about birds.” He opened one and put it before John. 

“Pictures of birds!” cried John, surprised. “I, too, draw birds, Mr. 
Wilson.” He reached under the counter and drew out some of his 
paintings. This time it was Mr. Wilson who was surprised. 

“These are fine paintings,” he said. “Are you planning to publish 
them?” 

“Oh no,” replied John. He turned the pages of Mr. Wilson's book, 


and Ferdinand came over to look, too. 


“Yours are be than 


these,” Ferdinan id in 
French. “Save yor mey.” 

John took Ferdi ls ad- 
vice. That eveni told 
Lucy about Alex: Wil- 
son’s books. 

“Perhaps you : d try 
to have your pic pub- 
lished,” she said 

This idea had r oc- 
curred to John. y,” he 
said, suddenly « d,. l 
will try! If my p es are 
even better thar Wil- 
son’s, surely som will 
want to publish i 

Business at the e was 
slow, so the two yong men 
decided to move. Tey took 

their stock down the Ohio river to Hendersonville, Kentucky, and 
after a short time they moved on to St. Genevieve. Here they again 


set up the store, but it was a small town and John felt that he would 
be better off back in Hendersonville. 

“I think you could do better without me,” he said to Ferdinand 
one morning. “Why don’t you buy my share of the store? I ‘ll go 
back to Hendersonville. 

Ferdinand agreed, and John and Lucy and their son Victor re- 
turned to Hendersonville. John kept working steadily on his draw- 
ings. Soon his portfolio was heavy with paintings of turkeys, owls, 
orioles, pigeons, blackbirds, and many other birds that winged through 
Kentucky and other nearby states. 

At the same time John tried many ways to earn a living. He opened 
up a small store in Hendersonville, but that eventually failed. He 
tried to run a mill. That failed, too. 


By this time, he and Lucy had another son, John. Now there was 4 
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family of four to worry about, yet it was becoming clear that John 
would never be a good businessman. 

One day Lucy made an important decision. “Your paintings must 
be published, John,” she said. “Everyone who sees them is impressed.” 

“There are birds of America I haven’t drawn yet, Lucy. Before I 
publish my portfolio I should go to Louisiana and Florida where there 
are many birds I’ve never seen.” 

“Then you must start at once,” replied Lucy. “I can teach school 
and take care of the boys.” 

John looked at her lovingly. She never failed him. “I shall miss 
you while I'm gone,” he said. 

On the long trip down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers he had plenty 
of time to draw birds. Although he had very little money, he had 
enough to eat and a place to rest. He was always cheerful and gay. 
The other passengers thought he was a little odd—a Frenchman with 
long curls who dressed in deerskin and carried a big gun—but they 
also found him charming. He sang amusing little French songs for 
them, and taught many of them to dance. They were especially pleased 
when he painted a portrait of someone on the boat, and they always 
paid him for it. This money helped him earn his way to New Orleans. 

When John arrived in New Orleans he painted more portraits to 
earn money. He loved this big bustling city where everyone was 
so friendly, but he missed Lucy and the boys. He wrote to her and 
asked her to join him there. 

He was overjoyed when they arrived, and eagerly showed them 
his new paintings. John and Victor were especially excited over them. 

“Look at the way that woodpecker is perched almost upside down! 
Victor exclaimed. ae 

Audubon was pleased to see his sons so interested in the paintings. 
He had taught them both to draw, and he thought that young John 
showed unusual talent. i 

“Well now, boys,” he asked, “have you anything to show me? n 

Young John showed his sketches first. “I did these for you, father, 
he said. Then Victor brought out his drawings. Audubon was truly 
amazed to see how well they drew and how hard they had worked. 


He put an arm around each boy's shoulder. 
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“How can I fail with such helpers?” he asked. Then added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “I think we should form a com; . don't 
you? Let's see... we could call ourselves Aubudon : Sons— 
how does that sound?” The boys thought it was a won | idea! 


They had never felt so important in their lives. 

That evening John and Lucy made plans. They decide should 
go to Philadelphia to have his portfolio published. 

In Philadelphia Audubon’s work was praised. “But,” sı ne ad- 
vised him, “you will have to go to England to find a pub is 


John returned to Louisiana discouraged. He knew he di t have 
the money to go abroad. 

“We will save our money,” Lucy said. “You can paint pi its and 
I will teach. You are too close to success, John,” she said ily, “to 


give up now.” 

Once again it was Lucy’s determination that gave John courage to 
go on. They worked and saved until, at last, in 1826, he was able 
to sail for England. 


In Liverpool John made his first success. His pictures a} ared in 
an exhibition and the whole city came to see them. Every: praised 
his work. “But,” he was told, “you will have to go to $< ‘tland to 


have your pictures published. There is a publisher in Edinburgh, 
William Lizars, who may do the job.” 

When John arrived in Edinburgh and showed Mr. Lizars his paint- 
ings, the publisher was excited. He promised to begin work on them 
immediately. i= 

Meanwhile, John had to find people who would subscribe to the 
book; people who were willing to give him money in advance to pay 
for all the work of publishing it. He trudged all over London, knock- 
ing on doors and asking people to subscribe. He was running out of 
money, so he painted portraits. But he was not discouraged. Many 
people had promised to buy his Birds of America. Then one day 
Mr. Lizars told him that his employees had gone on strike—that they 
would no longer work for him. He said that he could not finish 
John’s pictures. 

Will my book never be published? John wondered. Then, after 
a short time, another publisher promised to do the work—and he did 


« 
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even | work than Mr. 
Lizars! un John’s spirits 
rose. | ly, it seemed that 
his drean would come true. 

Wher he returned to the 
United tes he was fam- 
ous. V the help of Lucy 


and his sons he finished 
the Bi of America, al- 
though it took him twelve 
years | it. 

“Nov must write the 
life st $ the birds,” he 
told Li 

She ghed. “Will you 


never be satisfied?” 
“No, he said, “the pic- 
tures Ive drawn are not 


enough. They don’t tellhow An enea Peale prc? fed mt 
the birds build their nests 
or how they live.” 

So he wrote a book of bird biographies and then began a book on 
animals, with the help of his son John. : 

Audubon continued exploring and learning about American wild- 
life until he was too old to travel. After his death a society for the pro- 
tection of birds was formed, and it was called the National Audubon 
Society in his honor. 

Audubon came to the United States as a stranger from France. 
He explored the wilderness of a country new to him. He even faced 
poverty to pursue his goal. People laughed at his geccmatnation 
to paint all the birds of America, but he ignored their ridicule and 
worked on. When his life’s work was finally finished, people realized 
what he had done: in his lifelike drawings Audubon had captured the 
true spirit of nature. ; ; f 

More than that, John James Audubon had given something 0 
America to Americans—the rich heritage of their birds. 


GEORGE WASHIN\ N ' 


Father of his Cou 


1 MORNING, in February 1732, a cardinal flew t tallest 


chestnut tree on the Augustine Washington plantati There 

perched on the topmost branch it whistled and whistled, until it seemed 
as if the whole countryside were ringing with its happy song 

Two men, named Ben and Jed, cutting brush down by the creek, 


stopped work and stood there enchanted, listening. 

“That red bird,” said Jed, “sure enough is happy this morning.” 

“Yes, sir, he is nigh bubbling over with joy, just like, I suspect, the 
folks up at the big house are,” replied Ben. K 

“Did you hear, like I did, they are going to name the baby George? 
Jed asked tenderly and eagerly. 

“That I did, and George is a right good name for any boy, I says, but 
there’s something extra special good about it, when you say ‘George 
Washington, ” answered Ben. 

“So itis,” said Jed. “I like that name, George Washington. I certainly 
do. It sounds strong and brave. And something seems to tell me more 
folks than just us on this plantation are going to remember George 
Washington’s birthday.” 

“I hope you are right, that I truly does. It’s mighty comforting tO 
parents to have a baby grow up into a good and famous man.” 
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A ne of the birth of George Washington there was no such 
cot the United States. The part of America in which the Wash- 
ingt d was called Virginia. It was not a state then. It was a 
col mging to England. So no matter how many good and splen- 
did the plantation folk might have had for the new baby, none 
wor believed it possible that he would grow up to be called the 

Fa his Country.” 

N would his father, Augustine Washington, have believed that. 
He | ing an Englishman living in Virginia. He owned three plan- 
tati n which he raised great crops of tobacco. He also had a large 
inte some iron mines. He sent the tobacco and iron to England. 
The were exchanged for beautiful clothes, furniture, coffee, and 
mai r things not raised or made in the colony. This kind of 
excl was common in Virginia. The planters liked it. So did the 
Eng ierchants. And thus it was, that, at that time, no planter ever 
thou f a United States of America. 

As n as George was old 
enou iis father took him 


on W about the beautiful 
plant n. On those inter- 
esting strolls the boy was 


told that all the family was 
dressed and fed by the crops 
that grew in the Washington 
fields. And as he listened he 
thought how wonderful it 
must be to be a farmer and 


to own a big plantation. 


L ee ma ESNS 
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Whiro Gaurge ww sewer years odil the Worhumgtioe fan 
mather pititi, mad Ferry Farm tt bey along the | 
Koppokanmeh River arushy opposite Precherichsbarg TH 
views! tack from the river on a bill Between the hill + 
treti tweed a wide aurud Asy tan of texlay would hey 
carve hrm Ht was a great plleygromnel Bat it was the river | 

The most euciting thing that happened along the river wo: 


of a packetahip at Prederichsbarg What fun it was to war: 
tate ssd his men brisg the boat to dock. It was sheer del 


benes of goah uakbuded on the crowded wharf, later to pa f 
barrels of toluceo stowed away in the hokd of the ship. Wi t 
began to glile away from the wharf, George often ran to | i 
shove the river, There he would stand watching the boa: “ 
Awl as he watched be thought how wonderful it must be ' ‘ 
tsin of a bout. 

By this tise George was tall and strong and old enough t i 
owe horse, He rode his horse better than any other boy of | 
knew bow to handle a gun, and could shoot with the best 
He wat able to swim and to rowa boat. At school he was cag 
and istened to all his teacher had to tell. 

Owe day his half-brothers, Lawrence and Augustine, came be 
from England where they had been attending school. At first Cex 
wat thy in their presence. Never had he seen such handsome!) dre 
and well-mannered young men, especially Lawrence, who wat 
ocer in the King’s army. And as he watched his brother walk 
talk and act, he thought how wonderful it must be to be 
an offcer in the King’s army. 

When George was eleven years old, his father died. 
By English law, which then was the law in Virginia, the 
eldest som received most of the father's wealth. Thus 
Lawrence, being the oldest son of Washington's first 
marriage, inherited most of his father’s estate. This left 
Mrs. Washington without much land or money and un- 
able to send George, her oldest son, to England where 
his half-brothers had gone. At first she believed this 
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It was at Mount Vernon that George met Lord Fairfax, th hest 
man in Virginia. After that Lord Fairfax invited George to go unt- 
ing trips with him. He watched the lad and liked his ways. | ted 
that George had a quick temper, but that he ever tried to « l it. 
Once he wrote Mrs. Washington a letter. In it he expressed his © inira- 
tion for the way her son conducted himself. Mrs. Washington. ike all 
mothers, was happy to hear her son praised. 

Lord Fairfax hired Washington to become one of his sur s. It 
was no easy task to survey the vast stretches of wilderness | ging 
to his friend. With other surveyors he rode over high hills deep 
valleys and through wide forests, taking account of all he and 
heard and met. Sometimes he slept on the bare ground. © «1: the 
wind lashed his face and the rain drenched him to the skin. H | not 
complain for he knew that those who lived in the wilderness face 
hardships. 

Here, too, in the wilderness he visited the backwoodsmen their 
families. Every once in a while he met a trapper. Whenever | talked 


with these people he noted their love of freedom. 

Upon his return Lord Fairfax was pleased with the maps Geo: se had 
made for him. These he showed to his planter friends, and the) in turn 
hired George to do their surveying. Soon they made him the surveyor 
of the colony. As he traveled all over Virginia, he learned the paths 
and roads of the colony, and became acquainted with the people who 
lived on or near them. He learned, also, to know the Indian and his 
manner of living. 

Many people had their eyes on this wilderness. This was not strange, 
for it was rich in good land, fur-bearing animals, forests, and rivers upon 
which to transport goods. Among these people were the French coming 
out of Canada. To make their claims good they built forts along their 
route. Then with the aid of the Indians they chased some of the Vir- 
ginia settlers out of their clearings. Word of their actions came to the 
Governor of Virginia. He lost no time in sending for George Washing- 
ton, because he had heard men speak of the skill and courage of the 
young man. He had heard them say, “There is a man who knows the 
wilderness, and is not afraid to tell Indian or white just what is 
right.” 
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George’s arrival at the Governor's mansion he was provided 
paper that gave him the right to speak for the Governor of 
He was given a letter for the commander of the French fort. 

etter was the message telling the French, in the name of the 

England, and the Governor of Virginia to leave the Ohio coun- 

ce 


again George was off to the wilderness. He had only a few 


th him. Together they dodged perils and made friends with an 


hieftain who led them over hidden paths to the French com- 
The French commander though polite to George was firm in 
Í that the French were entitled to a part of Virginia. 


return trip was beset with great dangers. Hostile Indians 
| the Governor's men, and once George nearly lost his life in an 


icy river. Upon his ar- 
rival at the Governor's 
mansion, in Williams- 
burg, the youthful 
George was praised for 
the work he had done. 
But when two countries 
want the same land at 
the same time there is 
bound to be trouble. To 
strengthen the claim of 
the English in the dis- 
tant Ohio region, where 
the French had built 
their forts, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia made 
George Major Wash- 
ington, and gave him a 
small army with the 
command to keep the 
French settlers out of 
the territory claimed by 
the English. 
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George fought gallantly t feat 
the French and their Indi ies, 
and to defend the backw en. 
Before long the English ki ita 
great army under the con l of 
General Braddock to help t lo- 
nists. The English general knew nothing about the wilder: And 
what is more, he would not listen to the man who knew it so we hen 
George advised him to fight from behind trees and bushes, a the 
Indians, Braddock could hardly believe his ears. He was agh t the 
idea of not marching into battle! So he proceeded to do that v ing. 
Alas, the red coats of the English soldiers became fine ta: for 
the French and Indians. It did not take long to defeat Gene: Brad- 
dock’s army. Washington did his best to keep together t! that 
remained. Later, the English king sent a still larger army to t the 
enemy. They, with Washington and the colonists, finally defo od the 

French and the Indians. i 
Upon his return from the battles of the French and Indi: War, 
George was the hero of Virginia. Shortly after, he married Mart!) Cus- 
tis, a pretty young widow with two children, Patsy and John Custis. 
Later with his wife and children he went to Mount Vernon to live. By 


this time Lawrence had died, making George the master of the beau- 
tiful plantation on the Potomac River. 

For the next few years Washington lived happily at Mount Vernon. 
He spent a great share of his time overseeing the plantation. Every 
year he had more land cleared, and made improvements wherever they 
were needed. In those days, many of the things the planters needed 
were made right on their plantations. In fact, a plantation such as 
Mount Vernon was almost like a small town in itself. Several hundred 
people lived on it, each one plying his own trade, in his own workshop. 
There was the coopershop where the cooper made barrels for tobacco. 
There was a workshop where the carpenters made simple furniture, and 
things needed to repair the buildings. There was a shoemaker shop, @ 
tailor shop, a spinning house, a weaving house, and a blacksmith shop. 
Besides all those shops there were many storehouses filled with sup- 
plies raised on the plantation, 


George VW 
fine clothes 
was a great d 
Its captain w 
and mistress 
on the ship 

The house 
dances. Ther 
great men car 
ton and New } 
liked the way 
more taxes fr 

Soon meeti 
onies. Protest 
were unsatis! 
last the peopl 
King of Engla: 
Boston and ru! 
colonists to acce 


west to the aid 


Everywhere tl 
talk. Then cam: 
night the British 


like his father Augustine, went to Engiənd fo: 
eautiful furniture, dishes, silver, and linens it 
int Vernon when the ship fr m England doche 
ver letters and presents and the things the ast 


ed, and the W ashington tobacco would be haaded 
ivs full of guests. There were many parties and 
was much serious talk at Mount Vernon. Ma 


to confer with its master. They came from Bos 


I many other places in the colonies. None of them 


ich the English king was demanding more and 
lonists. Neither did Washington 

e held here and there and everywhere in the col 
sent to England. The answers that came back 
Misunderstandings grew. So did tempers. At 
ston refused to pay a tax on tea. There upon the 
t his soldiers, the Redcoats, to close the port of 
town. That act was too much for the American 
They rallied from the north and the south and the 


people of Boston 


tir was filled with suspense, anxiety, and muffled 
e night of April the eighteenth in 1775. On that 


tarted for Concord to capture the colonists’ supply 


of guns and powder. On that night Paul Revere took his ride “through 


every Middlesex village and farm.” 
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Then came a time when delegates from the colonies met in 


tion at Philadelphia to decide the course which they should tak 


eral still hoped for peace. But the flame of anger against Eng! 
become too strong to quench. As a result of this feeling the 


tion, called the American Congress, elected George Washingt 
mander-in-chief of the American army. They agreed that he > 


finest and bravest and wisest officer in the colonies. On the si 


July, under the great elm on Cambridge Common, Washingt: 
once upon a time wanted to be an officer in the King’s navy, to 


mand of the first American army. 
Perhaps no other general ever had taken charge of such a 


army as the one over which Washington took command. His m 
not soldiers. They were merchants, farmers, trappers, and bac! 


men, handy with rifle, but unused to taking orders. Their ı 
were their everyday dress. Some men might have been dis: 
But not Washington. He had talked and lived with the folk w 
freedom. They needed training. So he went about it to tes 


how to be good soldiers. But it took months to make them unc 
that they could not go home any time they wished to see their | 


or to take care of the crops. 


Shortly after, the colonies declared their independence. This 
the fourth of July in 1776. Ever since the Americans have cele] 
that eventful day. Then ensued seven years of terrible war. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 8i 


British won, other times the Americans won. In the end 
ton and his armies won. The final battle with the English was 
t Yorktown. By that time the French had come to the aid of 
ricans. With their fleet and army they helped to force the Eng- 
nander, Lord Cornwallis, to surrender. 


| the battles in that war, known as the Revolutionary War, none 


iter than the one Washington and his men fought during the 
f 1777-1778. Encamped at Valley Forge they suffered from 
od, clothes, and shelter. Many were tempted to leave, but the 
| the courage of their commander kept them there. He simply 
t give up. Even when the days of suffering were the worst, 
ig to his courage as he visited them in their miserable huts, 
hem, or taught them about the ways of being good soldiers. 
that Washington, with his aides, made a band of discouraged 
a fighting force of soldiers. 
g his aides were splendid officers from foreign lands. They had 
\merica to help the colonists win their freedom. There was 
from France, Kosciusko and Pulaski from Poland, DeKalb 


mn Von Steuben from Germany. 


the end of the Revolutionary War, Washington went home to 


Mount Vernon. He was happy to be walking again about his fields and 


enjoyin 


g plantation life. Once again he was Farmer Washington, and 


that was what he liked best. 
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Then followed the days when the American people had to form their 
own government. Many patriots took part in that task. Again \Vash- 
ington did his share. After much planning and talking thos great 
Americans drafted the Constitution of the United States. Discussions 
and debates followed. At last came the day when the Constitution was 
accepted, and the old Congress notified the people that their now gov- 
ernment would begin its duties on March the fourth, 1789. The old 
government, also, had provided for the day when men, called state 
electors, should cast their votes for the first President of the United 
States. Those electors chose George Washington because they believed 
he would guide the new nation wisely and justly. And that he did for 


eight years. At the end of his second term of office he retired to Mount 
Vernon. 

Today, Mount Vernon has become a national shrine. People from 
all corners of the earth come to pay their respects to the plantation boy 


who grew up to be a courageous man, a great leader, a true gentleman, 
and a splendid patriot. 


Many stories have been written about George Washington. More 
will be written, for as long as there is a United States of America a 
realization of his greatness will grow. Boys and girls always wi!) love to 
hear how a farm boy grew into the noble American called “The Father 
of his Country.” 


MOUNT VERNON, the home of Washington 


St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Everybody's Friend 


HE little boy who came into the 

home of the wealthy Pietro Ber- 
nardone in the year 1182 was perhaps 
the very happiest little child ever to 
come into any home. 

His father was not at home when the little fellow arrived to gladden 
the heart of his lovely mother, Lady Pica. Pietro was in France where 
he loved very much to go, for he was a silk merchant, and Provence in 
France was his best market. Perhaps, that is where Pietro had met the 
beautiful lady with the cheery soul who became his wife and the 
mother of the little boy who was baptized John, but whom his doting 
father called Francesco (little Frenchman). All the world knows that 
little boy today as Francis, and most people do not know that he had 
another name. 

Francis, ever singing and skipping about, made friends wherever he 
went and with everyone he met. When he was old enough to run 
about with other boys, Francis always had all the money he wanted. 
He loved to spend it generously on himself and on his friends. They 


would go about Assisi singing and dancing and having wonderful 
ut tomorrow nor about their future. It 


times, with never a worry abo 
was understood, of course, that Francis would become a partner in 


the silk business of his father, and neither father nor son ever had an- 
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PEIES 


other thought. In fact, Francis never worried much about »»ything 
except having a good time with his friends. r 
By the time Francis had grown to be a young man, peo) living 
right next to Assisi, the Perugians, made war on the city o! the silk 
merchant. Francis liked anything exciting. So he and his «owd of 
jolly singers went into battle for their native city. They w%:e taken 
prisoners almost at once. But it did nothing to Francis’ good spirits. 


He sang and joked and was every bit as cheerful in prison as i! he were 
dancing up and down the streets, $ 

“How can you be so cheerful and merry when you are a prisoner? 
his companions asked in disgust. 

“Why? Because some day this will be over, and then I shall be a 
great prince, and people will bow before me.” 

Nobody made much of that, for Francis was forever joking and mak- 
ing fun of what others thought were serious situations. When at last 
their time in prison did come to an end, they went back to their loved 
Assisi. But they hardly were back home when war was declared on the 
Pope. Francis rushed right back into the army and volunteered to 
fight for the Pope. He bought himself the most gorgeous horse, a pranc- 
ing, high-spirited animal which fitted perfectly into the picture of 
Francis and his grand outfit of expensive clothes and beautiful armor. 
You would have had no trouble in knowing that he was the son of the 
richest man in Assisi. His father was very proud of him, though he did 
wish Francis would soon settle down to the business of selling silk. 
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Bu ncis, in all his shining armor, had not gone very far when 
he me’ knight who had been in the wars for some time and who had 
very poor armor and very poor clothes and a poor bedraggled looking 
horse.  rancis felt so sorry for him that, with his usual generosity, he 
slid 0 his horse to the ground, and offered to exchange everything 
he had with the poor knight. Of course, the knight was very glad to 
accep! ‘ie offer, and so Francis went back to Assisi in the poor clothes 


and with the poor old horse of a brother knight. 

Never before his meeting with the poor knight had Francis realized 
that there were people so poor that they did not have enough to eat, 
and so poor that they did not have decent clothes to wear. It was his 
first experience with poverty. He thought about it a long time. But he 
went back to his father’s business and worked hard all day long, show- 
ing the fine materials his father had in his shop. Francis tried to be just 
as jolly and happy as he had always been; he even went about 
singing and dancing with his old crowd; but he was not quite his old 
self, He seemed much more serious; his eyes shone with the same glad 
joy but he seemed to be thinking all the time about just one thing, or 
as his friends thought, about one person. When talking among them- 
selves about the change in their friend, they wondered who the fair 
lady might be. In time they began to question him. 


“Francis must be in love,” they teased him. 
“Yes, I am,” he said. “I am in love with a wonderful lady whom I 


expect very soon to marry.” But he did not tell them her name. 


Then, one day, Francis went off 
to Rome. He was, as usual dressed 
in the fine clothes which he liked 
so much, and which he always 
could buy, because he never lacked 
money for such things. Besides his 
father wanted him to dress well. It 
helped the business. In Rome, he 
saw, everywhere, people so poor 
they were begging for something 
to eat. He could not stand it. He 
wanted to know how it felt to be 
as poor as that. So, he gave his 
rich garments to a beggar and took 
the rags of the beggar for himself, 
He scattered all the money he had 
with him among the beggars who 
crowded around him. Then he lived 
like the beggars for a few weeks. 
Finally, Francis made up his 
mind that he would not be both- 
ered with money and fine clothes, 
So he told his father that he always 
wanted to live like the poor, and 
that His Father in Heaven would 
take care of him. This made Pietro, 
his father, very angry, and Pietro 
probably is the only person who 
ever was angry with Francis. From 


that time on Francis lived away 


from his rich home, with other men 
who wanted to live as he did. Their 
special way of living was the begin- 
ning of the Franciscan Order, of 
whor ‘here are thousands and thousands scattered all over the world 


today. Vrancis wrote a rule for the Franciscans to live by. And the one 
thing especially desired of them was that they always be cheerful 
and h: spy. He even called his men “Jokers of the Lord.” 

Fravcis was not only very friendly with people, but he was a great 
friend -l animals too. He called everything brother or sister. Any num- 
ber o! 'egends have grown around him. The story is told that one time 
when he was trying to preach a sermon, a little flock of swallows kept 


making so much noise that Francis could not be understood. So he 
spoke to them saying, “See here, my little sisters; you must not be talk- 
ing now. Tt is my turn. If you will be quiet just a little while, I will 
have finished, and then you may speak.” Whereupon the birds hushed 
up at once, and Francis went on with his sermon. Not only did the 
little swallows become quiet, but they sat about in the branches of the 
near-by trees and seemed to be listening to what Francis was saying. 
When he had finished, they took flight. As they flew away Francis 
called out, “Thank you, my little sisters.” 

You may have heard of the swallows which arrive regularly each 
year, on the nineteenth of March, at the Mission of San Juan Capistrano 
in California, and fly away again on a certain day in October. Nobody 
“knows where they stay while they are gone, and nobody ever has been 
à, able to follow them in their flight from the mission. All of a sudden 


they are gone, and then all of a sudden they are back again. And what 
d leaving of the swallows is 


is so very interesting about this coming an 
when the Franciscans were 


that the first ones came, many years ago, 


in charge of that mission. 
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It seems that St. Francis was able to do almost anything vanted 
with animals of all sorts. There is a legend about the time people 
of Gubbio sought his help in overcoming a wolf. The crea! a huge 
one, had been pouncing upon their sheep and even had ki several 
people. After listening to their story, St. Francis returned them. 
Before they had walked very far, a great wolf came gallop toward 
them. Immediately St. Francis called to the animal, “‘ > here, 
Brother Wolf. I want to speak to you. You have been very «l to kill 
men and animals without permission. You should really anged, 
because you are not fit to live among men or beasts. Bui want to 
make peace with you. Due to this desire I shall make a ba: «in with 
you. If you promise never to harm anybody or anything a; I shall 
see to it that you always have enough to eat. Iam ready tke this 
bargain because I believe it must be hunger that has drive) 1 to do 
these dreadful things. Will you promise me to keep your of the 
bargain?” 

And would you believe it? While all the people looked « 1e wolf 
lay down right next to St. Francis and bowed his head \ low in 
shame. Then St. Francis said, “Show me that you prom o keep 
your part of the bargain.” And the wolf put his paw up in ‘he hand 


of St. Francis and bowed his head very low again. 

Whereupon St. Francis promised the wolf that the citizens o! Gubbio 
always would see that he had enough to eat. In keeping with their 
promise he never must take anything until it was offered to him. Upon 
hearing this, the wolf again put his paw into the hand of St. Francis. 
Shortly afterward he trailed off to the woods. 

the very next day the wolf returned. This time to the surprise and 
delight of the people of Gubbio he came in a friendly way, like a tramp, 
looking for something to eat, They gladly gave him scraps and other 


f ; 
ni to fill his empty stomach. As for the wolf, never again did he 
arm a person or another animal. 


The wolf lived for two years 
a he came into the village. And whenever the people saw the wolf, 
ey immediately thought of the friendly St. Francis. 


One ti 
: e time a nobleman brought St. Francis a large fish. The fish being 
still alive, St. Francis took it to the w: d 


after that, receiving a welcome any 


ater and said, “Poor Brother Fish, 
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why <u let yourself be caught? Swim away now and be happy and 
prais: d with your fellows.” 

Th is a charming tale about a cricket that was in the habit of 
chirp while St. Francis was praying in his cell. Sometimes he 
would Jl out to the cricket, saying, “Come here, my little sister; 
sing ag of praise now.” And the little cricket would make its 


interesting little sounds until St. Francis asked it to stop. This same 
little cricket was certain to sing to him each time he came down the 
stairs, to enter his cell. So the little cricket went on chirping, in this 
manner, until one day St. Francis, in company with other Francis- 
cans, turned to them, and said, “I think we should give our little sister, 
the cricket, a furlough; she has sung long enough for us.” Then speak- 
ing directly to the cricket he said, “You may go now, Sister Cricket.” 
Immediately the little cricket hopped away and never was seen Or 
heard again. 

The tender-hearted St. Francis could not bear to think of any little 
creature being killed, even to supply food for men. One time, some- 
body gave him a pheasant, expecting, of course, that the Franciscans 
would kill it to have a good meal. But St. Francis had no such thought 
because he called to one of his brother Franciscans and said, “Take 
this poor Brother Pheasant off to the woods and let him go back with 


his companions.” 
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On another occasion St. Francis tried to free a rabbit, | 
as one of the Franciscans set the rabbit down, it hopped 
to St. Francis. It refused to leave him until St. Francis 
Brother Rabbit, go back to the other rabbits and don’t yor 
stupid as to let yourself be caught again.” Then, the rab! 
off into the woods. 

And so St. Francis went through life, always happy, alw: 
no matter what happened. He never would let any of the 1 
look gloomy or sad. He said that if people are good, there i: 


why they should ever be sad. He sang a song to Sister Su 


Brother Moon, to Sister Water and to Sister Fire. And wh« 
to die, he was just as gay and happy as he had ever bec: 
he was gayer than usual. He called to Sister Death, and t 
to delay, because he was glad to die. And so, singing to th 
breath, St. Francis died and probably went marching right i: 
singing the song he had not quite finished on earth. 
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MARK TWAIN 


The Boy Who Was Tom Sawyer 


T WAS a warm summer day in 1845 and Mrs. Clemens had been 
| baie all afternoon for her son to come home. Once more she poked 
her head out of the kitchen window. “Sam!” she called impatiently. 
“Wh ; Pe 

ee answered, ducking quickly under the back fence. 
“Did you want me, Ma?” ` 

“Did I want you?” Mrs. Clemens asked sharply. sci Clemens, 
I’ve been calling for the last hour. Where have you been! ane 

“Fishin’,” Sam said, holding up a long string of ae See 

“That's a good catch, Sammy,” Mrs. Clemens said more ay 
“But now you must do your chores. First you better chop some wood. 
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“Shucks, Ma,” Sam said, digging his bare toes into the ground, “do 
I have to do it now?” 

“Now, Sammy,” Mrs. Clemens said firmly. 

Sam sighed. “All right,” he said. He knew it was useless to argue 
with his mother. “Seems like there’s always chores for a boy to do, 


he grumbled to himself. “Wond 
how to get out of doing chores.” 
Sam grinned at the thought, but he remembered it, When he grew 
up he wrote a book about a mischievous boy who tried to do just that 
—Tom Sawyer. The author of the book is called Mark Twain, but it 
was really Sam Clemens himself, who recalled the days'of his boyhood 
and wrote them down as The Adventures of Tom 
Some folks claimed that there was nothing to d 
town of Hannibal, Missouri, where Sam Clemen 
was not so for Sam and his friends. They made tl 
There was, for instance, the adventure of e 
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But it was longer and darker than the others. Its many 
ssages seemed to lead nowhere. Some folks said that the 
) end. People had been lost in it forever. Every mother in 
d her son not to play in it. 

im the big cave was the most exciting place of all. His love 
made him forget all warnings about it. 

he and his friends took some candles to the cave. They 
rough its narrow entrance and began walking softly, in 
Their candles threw long shadows on the walls. A bat flew 
1c boys hung onto one another and whistled for courage. . . . 
read about Sam’s experiences in the cave in Tom Sawyer. 
many other books, and most of them are based on events 
life. People he knew often appeared in them under differ- 
Huckleberry Finn, for instance, is the name Sam gave to 
best friends in Hannibal. 
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Although young Sam did not know that he would son y write 
about his experiences, he was always looking for adventu 

Whenever there was excitment in town, Sam was there. went to 
roof-raisings, weddings, and auctions. He like to watch n trade 
horses. He followed the parade of a visiting circus, and no fiddling 


match was complete without Sam joining in on the dancin; 

When Sam was twelve years old this carefree life changed. In 
March, 1847, his father died. The Clemens family had y little 
money, and Sam had to leave school and go to work. 

He was given a job as a printer's apprentice on the Hannibal news- 
paper, The Gazette. Mr. Ament, the owner of The Gazette, agreed to 
teach Sam to be a printer. In return for the boy's work would 
give Sam food, clothing, and a place to sleep. 

The clothes Mr. Ament gave Sam did not fit. They were \ Ament’s 
old suits and were much too large for a twelve-year-old boy. ‘he only 
place Mr. Ament could give Sam to sleep was on the floor o! ‘he shop. 

Although it was a hard life for a young boy, Sam was always cheer- 
ful. He made up jokes about his funny, ill-fitting clothes. He sang and 
whistled as he ran the printing press. He told stories in a slow, 
drawling accent—Sammy’s “long talk” they called it. He cou id always 
make people laugh. Mr. Ament liked him because he was both good- 
natured and hard-working. 

After two years with the Hannibal Gazette Sam had learned to be a 
printer. He liked to write things, too. Usually he signed funny names 
to his stores like “W, Epaminondas Adrastus Blab,” or “A Dog-be- 
Devilled Ditizen.” 

Steamboats on the Mississippi river stopped at Hannibal and left 
newspapers from New Orleans, St. Louis, and even New York. The 
popa were full of good stories. Sam read about Davy Crockett, “Old 
mea Bod “Honest Abe” Lincoln. He read tales of hunt 
a 8 A ee vs the river. They were like tales he heard 
een K ates A : time he realized that things he had seen 

In 1849 Sam’s hans a ay : = d 
Samo work eA rO ai Orion bought a newspaper and aski 

; - Orion did not know how to make the news intet- — 
esting, and few people bought his paper. 
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San ught he knew how to make the stories more exciting. One 
day w Orion was away from the shop Sam wrote a story for the 
paper was about a man in Hannibal who had just lost his sweet- 
heart meone else. Sam made the story funny. He drew a funny 
pictur so with it. Everyone bought Orion’s newspaper that day and 
laughed at Sam’s story. Orion was angry when he discovered what 


Sam had done. He did not think it was proper to make the news funny. 
He scolded his younger brother. Sam tried to tell Orion that people 
liked the story. He said they would buy the paper every day if the 
stories were interesting. But Orion would not listen and the news- 
paper soon failed. 

Sam decided to look for work somewhere else. He was seventeen 
years old and a skilled printer. He thought he would try to get a job 
in a big city. He went first to St. Louis and then on to New York. He 
wrote letters to his family about these cities. 

New York was bigger than Sam had ever imagined. He saw og 
ters, museums, libraries—and more buildings than he had seen in his 
life. At night the city was bright with lights. To a boy who had grown 


up in a small Missouri town, New York was a wonderful new ee 
Same worked in many different cities. But after a year of traveling 


he became homesick for his family. 
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The Clemens family had moved to Keokuk, Iowa, where m had 
established another printing shop. Sam went to Keokuk and ced in 
Orion’s new shop for five dollars a week. He stayed for a y Then 


he felt restless and set off again. 
In the spring of 1857 Sam decided to go to the Amazo ver in 


South America. He boarded a Mississippi steamboat callec Paul 
Jones. It would take him to New Orleans where he could t get a 
boat for the Amazon. On the way to New Orleans Sam’s lo. ‘or the 
Mississippi grew. Every night he listened to the chant o! > river 
calls. The voices of men who measured the depth of the wi ‘vr rang 
out in the quiet night. “Q-u-a-r-t-e-r-less-three! Half twain — uarter 
twain. M-a-r-k twain!” 

Everyone was glad when the men shouted “mark twain.” wain” 
was two fathoms deep and meant that the boat was in s water. 
When Sam became a writer he called himself Mark Twaii sr this 
river term. 

The most important job on the river belonged to the steam! t pilot. 
He had to guide the boat through many miles of danger: water. 
Without his directions the boat would be caught in treache:: \s shal- 
lows and sink. Someone told Sam, “On the darkest night the p ‘ot must 
know the shape of the river as well as he knows the shape o! his up- 


stairs hall at home.” 


Before long Sam lost his desire to see the Amazon river. He had 
decided that he wanted to be a Mississippi river pilot. 


: One morning he went to see Horace Bixby, the pilot of the Paul 
ones. 


Good morning, sir,” Sam said cheerfully. “How would you like to 
teach a young man the river?” 


I wouldn't like it,” Mr, Bixby snapped. He did not like visitors in 


his pilot house—especially impudent young men who thought learn- 
ing the river was an easy job. 
Pi Sam said slowly, “I thought you might need someone to help 
i » 4 guess Di steered ‘most everything on the river—everything, 
e added, smiling, “but a steamboat.” 

Cub pilots are more trouble than they're worth,” Mr. Bixby said 


gruffly. But despite himself he liked this young man. He liked his slow, 
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ı and the twinkle in his eye. Besides, he did need help. 
heel,” Bixby said, “and let me see what you can do.” 
iardly believe his ears. He took the wheel eagerly, hop- 
xby would not change his mind. 

asted no time. “That's six-mile point,” he directed. 
ile point—easy water close to shore—slack water ends 
cross over here—shave that steamboat as close as you'd 


was swimming with information—and Mr. Bixby ex- 
remember all of it! There could be no repeating. The 
ys moving. A pilot had to make a map in his head in- 
, bars, points, bends, plantations, and especially dan- 
He had to remember everything—even in the dark. He 
his eyes at all times. A shore looked one way on a ~ 
ght, another on a black night. 
ilked steadily. He would shoot questions at Sam, then 
keg of powder if Sam could not answer. 
ked hard, and as the months passed Mr. Bixby grew 
le knew that beneath Sam’s joking, easy-going manner 


inderstanding and love of people. He liked the young 
liness and sincerity—qualities that would someday make 


the whole world love Sam Clemens, too. 
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For the next four and one-half years Sam worked with Bixby. 
He passed all tests and became a licensed pilot on Septem! , 1858. 
He had finally learned the mighty Mississippi river. H ıd also 
learned about the different kinds of people that rode the = amboat. 
What a mixture! There were beautiful women, rich men, {ne tel- 
lers, soldiers, actors—even thieves. 

“There's no one in a book I haven't already met on the > ver,” he 
said years later. He wrote about this colorful river life in Hv-kleberry 
Finn and Life on the Mississippi. 

In 1861 Sam’s career as a river pilot came to an end. The War Be- 
tween the States had begun and all traveling on the Mississippi river 
stopped. Sam’s own state, Missouri, was divided between the North 
and the South. Sam loved the South, but he also was loyal to the 
North. He felt that he could not fight for either side. 

His brother Orion asked Sam to leave Missouri and go West with 
him. Orion had a job with the government in Carson City, Nevada, 
and he thought that Sam could find work there, too. 

The Gold Rush was on and Sam caught the fever of it. He wanted 
to make a fortune. He staked many claims, and while he was waiting 
for a gold strike he went to work as a reporter on a newspaper called 
the Virginia City Enterprise, 

Nothing could match the excitment of a gold-rush town! Fortunes 
or Ee ag Sam heard tales of how men fouei 
aa ea p the miners tell stories as they sat aroun 

. story told how Paul Bunyan and his blue 0% 
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Babe, | d the curves out of a long river. Another was about a place 
where srasshoppers grew so large that men ate them for steaks. 
Men to! how they lived through the winter of the Great Blue Snow. 

Sam © vote about all that he saw and heard. His wit and humor 


were popular in this rough, tough world. He now signed all his stories 
“Mark ain.” 

Fina!’ Sam realized that he would never strike gold, and he left 
Nevada. He had decided to go to California and try to get a job on 


a news) ner there. When he arrived he was surprised and pleased to 
find th: » was well known. 

Man California newspapers offered him a job as a writer. People 
were es or to read everything Mark Twain wrote. His stories were 
not just amusing. He fearlessly attacked crime and wrongdoings in 
busines: and government. 


New: apers began sending Sam Clemens abroad to report the news 
in diffe: -nt countries. When he returned from a trip to Palestine he 
wrote » book about his adventures there called Innocents Abroad. 
Hundre«'s of people read the book and the name “Mark Twain” be- 
came famous. 

He began giving lectures in different cities. Night after night he 
told about his adventures. Big crowds came to listen in every town. 

They liked to hear him talk in his slow, soft, Southern drawl. They 
roared with laughter at his tales. 

After one of his lecture tours he met a girl named Olivia Langdon 
in New York. Sam and Livy, as her family called her, fell in love, 
and it was not long before they announced their engagement. On 


February 2, 1870, they were married. i 
ks and give lectures. One time he 
and Sam lost almost 


d all over the world 


Sam continued to write boo 
bought a printing business. It was not a success 
all of his money in it. To pay his debts he travele 
giving lectures. 

Wherever he went, peop! 
Pauper made fun of England in the 
the English people liked it. It made th 
meet the author. When Mark Twain visi 


like a king. 


e loved him. His book The Prince and the 
days of King Arthur’s court. But 
em laugh. They wanted to 
ted England he was treated 
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Fame did not change him. As long as he lived he was | 


who had grown up on the river. He kept his simple mani 


honesty. 


He always liked to tell a joke on himself, and in doing s 


others to face their misfortunes with courage. He brighte: 
of people everywhere. 


Mark Twain’s books have been translated into many di 


guages. People from other countries like to read them b 


give a true and exciting picture of America during frontic: 
made the United States and its people seem real and wond 


whole world. 

When Mark Twain died on April 21, 1910, he was one 
famous and best-loved writers of his time. 

But Mark Twain was more than a writer. He was, ai 
symbol of America itself. He loved his country and un 
people. Like another great American, he was a defender : 
a believer in mankind. Perhaps this is why he is somet 
the Abraham Lincoln of American literature. 


Mark Twain in his later years 


1e boy 
nd his 


taught 
» lives 


nt lan- 


e they 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Naturalist and Conservationist 


Bi HAVE got four white mice, two white skinned red-eyed velvety 
creatures, very tame for I let them run all over me,” young Teddy 
Roosevelt wrote his small sister, Conie. 

Conie and Teddy’s mother were visiting the children’s grandmother 
in Savannah, Georgia. But Teddy was staying at home in New York 
City because he was too sick to make the trip. 

Later, he wrote about one of his mice getting crushed in a box. “It 
was the mouse that I liked best, though it was a common mouse, he 
wrote. “Its name was Brownie.” 

Teddy loved to study animals, especially snakes, birds, and fishes, 
so he thought that he would be a naturalist when he grew up. He 
loved to read about the adventures of explorers and wild animal 
hunters. He also liked to read stories about people who had become 
famous because of their great deeds. 

Often Teddy’s mother sent him to a gro 


buy fresh fruit for breakfast. There in the market one day Teddy 
decided that this was the 


cery store on Broadway to 


saw a dead seal lying on a board. At once he 
most wonderful animal specimen that he had ever seen. 
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“Where was it caught?” Teddy asked the owner of the store excitedly. 
“And what do you know about it?” | 

The owner said that some fishermen had killed it in tbe harbor. 
Teddy asked if he could measure it. The owner said th e could. 

Teddy did not have a tape measure with him. But he pulle. a folding 
ruler from his pocket. Then he began his first serious work as a scientist. 
Carefully he measured the seal from the tip of its nose t e end of 
its tail. Then he measured it around the body and note: the exact 
location of the flippers. l 

He bought a notebook and drew a picture of the anim. Then he 
wrote down its measurements and began to describe it. Da» «fter day, 
as long as the seal remained, Teddy visited the store and wí hed the 
animal. He wished that it were his and that he could p ve it as 
real scientists did their specimens. When the owner a! had to 
dispose of the body, he gave Teddy the skull. . 

Proudly Teddy carried the skull home. He showed it to cousins, 
Jimmie and Johnnie Roosevelt, who lived next door. They ‘00, were 
interested in it. 

“Let's start a museum,” suggested Teddy. “This skull will be our 
first important scientific specimen.” 

Together, the three boys settled on a name. It was to be the “Roose- 


velt Museum of Natural History.” 


From then on, life in the Roosevelt house became livelier than ever. 
Snakes crawled out of dresser drawers. Mice scampered from clothes 
closets and chipmunks or frogs were liable to hop out from under 
Teddy's bed. Other animals were in one stage or another of being 
preserved for the museum. 

One day Teddy found some young white mice. He put them in his 
mother’s refrigerator for safe keeping. His mother was sweet and 
gracious but she could not stand having mice in the refrigerator. When 
Teddy discovered they were gone he flew into a rage. Usually he was 
very well behaved but the loss of his mice was more than he could 
bear. What made him feel the worst, he 


“ "0 0 
stormed, was the “loss t 
science! The loss to science!” 


This was not the only time that the 


'ered a 
Roosevelt museum suffered 4 
ee ; 
loss to science,’ 
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ecimens. After they had filled the burlap sacks they had 
them, they filled all their pockets. Just as they were ready 
they discovered two toads. 
cried Teddy. “Throw your hat down on that one. I'll catch 
He grinned as he slid his hand carefully along the ground 
iat and pulled out a strange new toad. 
v can we carry them?” asked Jimmie doubtfully. “Every- 
|—even our pockets.” 
asy,” said Teddy. “How did we catch them? We'll wear 
r our hats. That way they'll get plenty of air.” 
agreed that it was a good idea. 
s were almost home when suddenly they rounded a corner. 
ht in front of them, was Mrs. Hamilton Fish. 
afternoon,” she smiled, as she saw the boys whose parents 
very well. 
‘amilton Fish was a very proper lady. 
oys exchanged a sick glance. It was too late to cross the street. 


is only one thing that polite boys could do. 
“Good afternoon, Mrs. Fish,” they said 


as they raised their hands to their hats. 
Out popped the two precious toads, lost 


forever to science. 
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Not long after that, however, the museum more than 1 > up for 
its losses. Teddy advertised that he would pay ten cei w every 
field mouse and thirty-five cents for every family of mi vat was 
brought to him. Then he had a chance to go to the Be: re Hills 
for a visit, and so forgot about the mice. 

Teddy had not been away long when a farmer and his so: peared 
at the Roosevelts’ front door. Each was holding a family of mice. 


“Your brother wanted these mice,” the farmer said. “Here seventy 
cents worth.” ; 

Teddy’s sister, Anna, paid for the mice hoping that wo be the 
last of them. Daily, however, other men and other boys appeared with 


one or more mice, each claiming the money Teddy hac omised. 
Anna looked more and more worried and less and less pl as she 
spent her own money to buy, of all things, mice. But she p: r them 
all. What is more, she fed them until Teddy got home. 

The boys’ museum was in Teddy’s room. Teddy and his two cousins 
spent hours trying to find new specimens. Before long they had quite 
a collection. At last the place became so full of grubby creatures 
that the maid who cleaned the room rebelled. When she threatened 
to quit, Mr. Roosevelt came to the rescue. He helped the boys move 
their museum to a back hall on the third floor of the house. Then he 


found a taxidermist who could te 
specimens scientifically, 

The name of the taxidermist 
was Mr. Bell. Mr. Bell had 
once worked with John James 
Audubon, the naturalist, who 
became famous for his paint- 
ings’ of birds. The hours 
that the white-haired old man 
and the golden-haired boy 
spent together while Teddy 
took his lessons made the boy 
more interested than ever in 


the study of the wonders of 
nature. 


ach Teddy to preserve and mount his 
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Meanwhile Teddy had begun to write his own natural histories. One 
he called the Natural History of Insects. “All the insects that I write 
about in this book inhabbit North America,” he wrote. “Now and then 
a friend has told me something about them but mostly I have gained 
their habits from ofserv-a-tion.” Teddy often misspelled words such 
as “inhabit” and “observation” but he knew their meaning. He was 
learning to observe and to understand what he saw. 

Teddy was not well enough to go to regular school and he took 
lessons from private teachers. His sickness was called asthma. Some- 
times he coughed and could hardly get his breath. Some nights he 
could not sleep and had to sit up in bed in order to breathe. Many 
times his father sat up with him and once he took Teddy riding in the 
middle of the night in the cool fresh air. 

But Teddy never let his sickness bother him. On days when he had 
to stay inside he worked on his histories or read books about science 
and exploration. 

He was always ready to tell a story to his younger brother and sister 
and his cousins, entertaining them for hours at a time. His stories 
were always exciting adventures, usually with lions and tigers and 
bears or other wild animals. Sometimes he told about strange people 
who lived in tree tops or in thick forests. He made up the stories 
himself, and they would always end at a very exciting place with, 
“To be continued in our next.” Sometimes the same story would go 
on and on for months. 

There were swings and seesaws in the 
back yard of the Roosevelt home. The 
cousins next door had interesting pheas- 
ants and peacocks and parrots. There 
were many friends who came to play and 
to enjoy jolly good times. 

Every year Teddy and his playmates 
could hardly wait for summer because 
then they went to the country. There 
the children had almost every kind of 
pet. They had dogs and cats and rab- 
bits. They even had a pet raccoon. 
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They ran barefooted and played Indian. They built wams and 


stained their faces and clothes with berry juice. Whatey ‘hey played, 
Teddy was always the leader. He could always thir the most 
interesting things to do and his imagination carried his ates from 
one thrilling adventure to another, 

One day Teddy's father brought home a pony. “Who -ill jump on 
his back?” he asked. 

Teddy’s younger brother, Elliott, whom they calle llie,” was 
stronger than Teddy but he waited to see what Teddy ld do. 

Teddy thought the pony looked at him strangely, as n as to say, 
“You'll be sorry!” 

Their young sister, Conie, hopped on the pony first a the pony 
became hers. Whenever the boys wanted to ride him, t ad to ask 
her permission. The pony, however, always threw the off once 
before he allowed them to ride. It was like a game. he had 
thrown his rider off he allowed him to climb on again for « ride. 

The boys must have named him, because at the time Mr Grant was 
elected President of the United States, Conie exclaimed, “Why I 


thought he was named after my pony.” 

“I had a ride of six miles before breakfast,” Teddy wrote shortly 
after they got the pony. “T will always have a ride of six miles before 
breakfast now.” 


But Teddy's health was still poor. When they returned to the city 
that fall, his father had a gymnasium m 
There were bars and seesaws and punching bags in the new gym- 
nasium. “Theodore,” the boy's father said when it was finished, “you 
have the mind but not the body, and without the help of the body the 
mind cannot go as far as it should, You must make your body. It is 
hard drudgery to make one’s body but I know that you will do it.” 

Teddy threw back his head in determination. His teeth flashed in 
a big smile. “I'll make my body,” he said. This was the beginning of 
hours and days and years of tiresome e | 

Teddy was thirteen years old w 
glasses and it seemed to the boy th 
for him to see. Fine lines suddenly 
markings on bugs and animals tha 


ade on the back porch upstairs. 


xercises. 

hen his father took him to get 
at a whole new world was opened 
appeared on leaves; he discovered 
t he never before had seen. Now 
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he could any birds in the woods where before he could only hear 
their son 

In the ig Teddy was sent to Moosehead Lake, in Maine, where 
his pare! nought the air would be good for him. That summer 
Teddy ex sed with new vigor and determination. When he returned 
home in all he began taking boxing lessons. Slowly he developed 
a health iscular body, so that by the time he was old enough to 
go to c - he was also strong enough to enter collegiate boxing 
contests Harvard Teddy pitted his new strength against that of 
the unis y's most skillful boxers. 

At H rd Teddy also studied hard. He was interested in natural 
history ourse, but he also was curious about the political history 
of the | d States. 

Whei ddy graduated from college he decided that he would 
like to | part in government himself, Two years later, in 1882, he 
was elected to the New York legislature as the youngest member of 
that bo Several years later he became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War Teddy resigned from 


ment known as the 
ers and Teddy himself became famous 


an Hill in Cuba. 
f New York and in 


the Navy department and organized a cavalry regi 
Rough Riders. The Rough Rid 
for a daring attack they made on San Ju 

In 1898 Teddy Roosevelt was elected governor 0 
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1900 he was nominated for Vice-President of the United States, 
Roosevelt believed that a democratic government sho serve 

every citizen, and he fought hard to protect the rights of ı and 


poor alike. 

Many cruel things were said about him by his enemies, w tried 
to turn public sentiment against him. Despite their effort eddy 
Roosevelt’s outspoken honesty made him well liked. 

In 1901 Teddy Roosevelt became President of the United States, 


following the assassination of President McKinley. In this period of 
history our country was still growing up. It was becoming one of the 
most important nations in the world. Theodore Roosevelt's :espon- 
sibilities as President, therefore, were big ones. 

One of the major problems Teddy faced was the consery on of 
America’s natural resources. Whole forests were stripped bare by 
people wanting lumber. Hunters were destroying rare aniv\'s and 
birds. Lands rich in minerals were being exhausted by compas that 


used them only for their own benefit. 

Teddy Roosevelt believed that the land and its resources should 
be protected and used carefully, for they belonged to all Americans. 
He brought the problem to Congress, and at his request Congress 
passed laws whereby some of the land would be controlled by the 
government to be used for all the people. 

Roosevelt set aside many acres of land for public parks—parks that 
everyone could enjoy but no one person could own. He also was re- 
sponsible for the construction of the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, which 
held back the waters of the Salt River and turned a desert into one of 
the most fertile farm areas in the country, 

Through the efforts of Theodore Roosevelt the United States be- 
came conscious of the need to conserve its vast resources and. use 
them wisely for the benefit of the people. 


As President of the United States Theodore Roosevelt made many 
important decisions that stren 
A Hes fight A maintain justice and equality is part of the story of 

merica itselt—and Teddy Roosevelt lives forever in the hearts of the 


American people as the symbol of strength, honesty, and courageous 
independence. 


gthened our country. 


— Cw 


Ex the beautiful Potomac River, there 
stands on Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C. 
one of the most impressive buildings in Amer- 
ica. It is the Capitol of the United States. 

It was in 1790 that Congress authorized 
President George Washington to select the 
site for the national capital at some place 
within one hundred miles of the mouth of the 
Potomac. After the selection had been made, 
Washington chose Major Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant, a French engineer, to design one of 
the most beautiful and distinctive cities in the 
world. 

The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives meet in the Capitol. Between the wings 
used by these lawmakers is the rotunda, which 
is a circular hall occupying the center of the 
building. 

One of the Capitol's imposing features is its 
magnificent dome surmounted by a statue of 
Liberty. At its highest point, there is a lantern 
measuring fifty feet high and ten feet in dia- 
meter. Thirteen columns, representing the 
thirteen original colonies, surround the great 
gleaming light. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Defender of the Union 


BOY dressed in a 

brown homespun 
suit and a coonskin cap 
came running down the 
wilderness road. Little 
furry creatures stared 
at him from behind 
bushes, and once a 
covey of quail scurried 
to shelter under a brush 
heap. But the lad, nine- 


year-old Dennis Hanks, paid scant attention. He was bent on seeing 
the new baby that had arrived at the home of Tom and Nancy Lincoln. 
ennis pushed open its clumsy 
ered inside. Nancy Lincoln 
n a bed of poles fastened to 


Upon reaching the poor little cabin, D 
door, hanging on leather hinges, and pe 
lying under warm quilts and a bearskin, 0 
one corner of the cabin, called out, “Come in, Dennis.” 

Quickly the boy crossed the packed-down-dirt floor to stand beside 
the bed. Wide-eyed, he watched the baby, his newest cousin, wave 
its tiny fists in the air. Then smiling broadly he asked, “What are you 
going to name him, Nancy?” 


“Abraham, after his grandfather Lincoln,” replied the baby’s mother. 
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According to a story that has come down to us, Dennis, œ ‘er on 
in the day, asked permission to hold little Abraham. Gra: d| this 
by his foster-mother, Betsy Sparrow, who had come to tend baby 
and prepare meals for the Lincolns, he gently swung the baby k and 
forth in his arms. When without warning the baby began to « +y, and 
continued to do so without stopping, Dennis handed him back to Mrs. 
Sparrow and said, “Take him, he will never amount to much.’ 

Many others would have agreed with Dennis, if, on that day, they 
could have seen the Lincoln log cabin on Nolin Creek near }'odgens- 
ville, Kentucky. It was a house as poor as any you have : . But 
that little boy, Abraham Lincoln, born in it on the twelfth of yruary 
in 1809, was to become one of the greatest men the worl: s ever 
known. A great nation was to love and trust him. Many count: is were 
to hear of him, admire, and honor him. 

After a man has become famous, people begin to ask, “Wh sort of 
boy was he?” For what a boy does and likes usually decides v at kind 
of man he becomes. 

Little Abraham, called Abe by his family and kinfolk ai all the 


neighbors, was not a pretty baby. But he was strong and g:ow fast. 
When he became old enough to toddle about by himself, he spei much 
of his time playing with his sister, Sarah. On sunny days they were 
allowed to venture a short way into the grove of trees near th« ir cabin. 
There Abe learned very early to love the birds, the rabbits, and all the 
creatures that make their home in the woods. That love never left him. 
All his life he believed that the life of a bird or an animal was as sweet 
to its owner as ours is to us. 

When Abe was two years old, the Lincolns moved to a cabin on Knob 
Creek, about ten miles from the Nolin Creek farm. There the little 
boy learned to help on the farm. He guided a horse hitched to a plow 
and helped his father plant beans, corn, and potatoes. He cleaned 
ashes from the fireplace, ran errands, picked berries, gathered nuts, 
carried water, and helped his mother make soap. 

The cabin on Knob Creek stood beside the road that ran from 
pe es to Nashville. Abe and his sister liked to sit in the doorway 
and watch the different travelers going up and down the highway: 


Some rode ir 
n covered wagons, others in stagecoaches. Some went 
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‘seback and many walked. Occasionally a soldier stopped to 
et a drink of water. Whenever this happened, Mrs. Lincoln 
‘in to invite the soldier to have a meal before he continued 
ty. Upon his departure the mother would relate a story about 
mber of the Lincoln family that had been a soldier. Each 
the story’s end she would say, “Always be kind to soldiers, 
d Abraham.” 

‘ternoon the Lincoln children went fishing. As they had no 
oles or lines or hooks, they found a very shallow place in Knob 
stooping over it, they held their hands in the water, to catch 
as they swam by. Hours passed, but no fish did they catch. 
rew tired and wandered away to play on the bank. But 
ı stayed, waiting and waiting and waiting, determined not to 
until he had caught a fish. Just as the sun was about to slip 
hind the wooded hills, he caught one. He called to Sarah. 
and happily they turned their steps homeward. On the way 
the woods they met a soldier. Sarah invited him to go home 
with them and have 
supper. But being anx- 
ious to continue on his 
way, the soldier de- 
clined the invitation, 
thanked her, and said he 
would get a supper later 
on when he camped for 
the night. 

“What will you get 
to eat there?” inquired 
Abe. 

“Oh, I'll find some 
berrries and nuts,” re- 
plied the soldier. 

Whereupon Abe, re- 
membering his mother’s 
words to be kind to a 
soldier, handed him the 
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the one fish that had taken him all afternoon `> catch. 
Thomas Lincoln was by nature a pioneer, an neers 
were restless folk, ever ready to move where tl was a 
promise of better land and plenty of it. W word 
reached the wilderness folk of Kentucky that | corn 
land could be obtained for two dollars an acre diana, 
Tom Lincoln decided to try his luck there. 

When it was time to leave the Knob Creek farm, po! ettles, 
bedding, the family Bible, and other things were put into 4s and 
loaded on two horses. Then Mrs. Lincoln and Sarah mounted horse 
and Abe and his father the other one. Whenever the tra ‘came 
rough and the horses tired, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln walked. D g that 
journey they were ferried across the beautiful Ohio River. 

Landing on the Indiana shore, they made their way to Pig: reek, 
where Thomas Lincoln previously had staked out eighty = «s in a 
deep wooded region, a mile and a half from the little village | ntry- 
ville. It was a lonesome place—no house and no neighbo: to bid 
them welcome. But they were not discouraged. It was the © al way 
in which pioneers started a new home in the wilderness. 

It took Abe and his father only a few hours to erect a |. l-faced 
camp. This was nothing more than a shed made of poles anı overed 


with bark. Like all such camps, the side facing the south was left 
open. Over this opening Mrs. Lincoln hung a bearskin to help keep 
out the cold. The log fire, built inside the shelter, was kept burning 
night and day. 

In this rude and uncomfortable shelter the Lincolns lived all that 
winter. Late the next summer they moved into a new home built of 
unhewed timbers, and finished without floor, door, or windows. 

When a school opened in the neighborhood, Abe’s mother insisted 
that he and his sister attend. Some of the L 
it a waste of time for children to attend a school where all the children 
studied aloud all day. Thomas Lincoln agreed with them. Not Abe's 
mother. She urged her son to go to school and learn all he could. 
And that was just what Abe wanted to do, and did, walking nine miles 
each way through the woods, j 

The summer Abe was nine ye 
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ars old, an epidemic, called the milk 
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y the pioneers, swept the country. Nancy Lincoln became 
t and died. In the weeks that followed, Thomas Lincoln 
he woods, and left Abe and Sarah, lonely and frightened, to 
of the house and tend the farm. Some time later, he told 
vas going to take a trip back to Kentucky. Each evening after 
and Sarah sat about the fireplace and talked and talked about 
ce of their father. 
ne December day, crisp and bright with new fallen snow, the 
heard some hallooing. They rushed outside. There, coming 
he clearing was a wagon drawn by four horses, and piled 
_ household goods. The children gazed in wonder, but did 
_ not even when the wagon came to a stop before the cabin 
With solemn faces, they watched their father jump off the 
d help down from the seat a rosy-cheeked woman, with a 
e and smiling eyes. 
your new mother,” said Thomas Lincoln. Something in Abe's 
le Sarah Bush Johnston Lincoln open her arms and gather him 
d say, “I know we are going to be good friends, Abe Lincoln.” 


e, feeling the warmth and friendliness of her words, agreed 


turning to the wagon, she called out, “John! Matilda! Sarah!’ 


Out jumped her three children from the back of the wagon. Abe and 
Sarah smiled at them, and the Johnstons smiled back and then they 


all said, “F Towdy.” 
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Soon five happy children were helping to unload the wago:. Never 
before had Abe seen such wonderful things as a black walnu' > ureau, 
a clothes chest, a fine table, and real chairs. And that ni; n the 
loft he had a feather mattress, and a feather pillow, and enc quilts 
to keep him warm. And he went to bed washed and clean. 

From the start Abe and his stepmother were good friends. knew 
there was something different about him, and set about to give hima 
chance to get ahead, loved and directed him, and won his hi She, 
too, insisted, whenever a teacher kept school nearby, tl he be 
allowed to attend. Moreover she would not let anyone b r him 
when he was studying. 

Abe read perched on a rail fence, sprawled under a tree, or 
stretched out on the floor close to the fireplace. The plac: was of 
little consequence. It was the book that mattered. He never | noney 
with which to buy books, so he borrowed them whenever could, 
walking miles to get them. Among these books was one above life 
of Washington by Parson Weems. Over and over he read it. | 1en one 
night rain came through the cracks between the logs where it had 
been placed, and ruined the covers. Straightway the next »orning 


Abe went to the owner, explained what had happened, and oitered to 
pay for the book with work. The offer was accepted. At the end of 
three days of husking corn, the man gave the book to Abe. 

During the fourteen years Abraham Lincoln lived in Indiana he spent 
less than a year at school. But that never kept him from learning. He 
did his ciphering at night on a board using a piece of charcoal for a 
pencil. When the board became black with figures he shaved off what 
he had written and started again. 

And so Abraham Lincoln grew up, tall and strong, awkward and 
homely, poorly-clad and seldom with a cent in his pockets. But no 
matter this, everyone liked him. How could they have done otherwise? 
u was so good and honest, always kind, ever ready to help, and never 
without a joke or a story to tell, l 

One cold winters day Abe came upon an old man, poorly dressed 
eo barefooted, splitting rails. He stopped to talk with him, and soon 
a ee ae T man was hungry and very cold. Whereupon he said, 
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ilar,” replied the old man. “And I must have that dollar to 
if shoes.” 
u shall have,” declared Abe. “Please go indoors while I 


L» 


D. 


\ be had finished the rail splitting and sent the old man on his 


the needed shoes. 
» was nineteen years old, Abe and a lad named Allen Gentry 


boat of produce down the Mississippi to New Orleans. While 


ioys watched the sale of a negro girl in a slave market. The 
. Abe heartsick. Turning to his friend he said, “Let’s get 
_ If I ever get a chance to hit that thing (meaning slavery), 
ard.” 

g after his return from New Orleans, the Lincoln family 
tllinois. There in Coles County, Abe helped his father build 
n cabin, the home in which Thomas and his wife, Sarah, 


» rest of their days. 

a year later Abe hired out to a Mr. Denton Offut to clerk in 

Salem store. Before his arrival there, his new employer had 
usiderable boasting about the strength of the clerk he had hired. 


All the wrestlers and fighters round about doubted those boasts, so 
Abe scarcely had set foot in Offut’s store until he was challenged to a 


fight. The challenger was 
a bully named Jack Arm- 
strong. In the mighty tussle 
that followed Abe threw 
Armstrong to the ground. 
Disappointed, his followers 
were about to pounce on Abe 
when Armstrong stopped 
them saying, “It was a fair 
fight, boys, and he’s the best 
man that ever came into this 
settlement.” From that day 
Abe was accepted by the 
New Salem folk as one of 


their own. 
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Among the dwellers of New Salem was Mentor Graham school- 
teacher. He, too, liked Abraham Lincoln. His liking grew ıdmira- 
tion when, on several occasions, he discovered Abe studyin; le wait- 
ing for customers. Noting his great desire for an education school- 
teacher offered to loan books to Abe, and to help him witl lessons, 
especially those in English and grammar. After that i ‘ame a 
familiar sight to see Abe wending his way to Graham’s h to have 
his lessons corrected. 

Through a trade, Lincoln came into the possession of a | titled, 
“Blackstone's Commentaries.” It was a law book, one \ 1 every 
person had to read before he could be a lawyer. Abe w: lighted. 
Then and there he decided to become a lawyer, saying, ` ul study 


it, at least, so when my time comes I shall be ready.” 
In 1832 Black Hawk, a Sac Indian chief, and his people vont on the 


warpath. Every man and lad in New Salem who could y a gun 
joined up to form a new company of soldiers. They chose -be to be 
their captain. During that short Indian war, Abraham Lincolns com- 
pany marched across northern Illinois into Wisconsin. No’ once did 
they come in sight of the old Indian chief and his me he only 


Indian they ever saw was an old man whom Abe befriend«: when his 
soldiers wished to do otherwise. 

On his return to New Salem, Abe found himself without a job. 
During his absence Mr. Offut had failed in business. He decided to 
become a candidate for the State Legislature. At the election he was 
defeated because very few people outside of New Salem knew him. 
After that Abe bought a store with a man named Berry. But their store 
never became a good business, and in time failed. Whereupon Mr. 
Berry ran out on Abe, leaving him with all the debts. It took many 
years to pay all of them, but pay them Abe did. 

Long before this happened Abe had earned the name of Honest Abe. 
There were many stories about his honesty. A favorite was about the 


time he walked six miles one night, after a long day in Mr. Offut's 
store, to return six cents that he h 
that day. 


ad overcharged a customer during 


Aft i 
$ ter a failure of the Berry and Lincoln store, Lincoln was 
ppointed postmaster and surveyor. But neither job ever kept him 


from his 
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at desire to read and to know. Then in 1834 he ran again 
legislature, and that time he won. 

ig six years in New Salem, Lincoln moved to Springfield. 
ried Mary Todd, became the father of four sons, rode 
vith other lawyers, ran for United States Senator against 
en A. Douglas, and was defeated. 

mpaign, Lincoln and Douglas held a number of debates. 
- for miles to see and to hear them. Douglas was short, 
|, and used a fiery manner to impress his listeners. Lincoln 
ward, and homely. The words he used were spoken slowly 
ay all could understand. As he talked, all his homeliness 
kindliness. Although most of the listeners believed Douglas 
ter speaker, they thought Lincoln told the truth better. 
bates made Lincoln well known. Everywhere throughout 
they were read and discussed. Many people believed he 


ome a great leader. And this belief became a reality when 
d him President of the United States. 
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On the fourth of March, in 1861, Abraham Lincoln sto: 
draped platform, at the main entrance of the Capitol oí 
States, and spoke to the people who had come to see him i 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court arose and gave | 
Bible. Whereupon the man, who once had been a boy 
woods lifted his right hand and repeated after the Chic 
simple words of the great oath of office. 

“I do solemnly swear that I will execute the office of t 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my abili 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

Within six weeks war between the states broke out. Li 
diately called for volunteers. They entered Washington 
are coming, Father Abraham, five hundred thousand stron; 

In the days that followed, the tender heart of Linco 
hurt with the news of the many wounded and killed on e: 
he believed, as he had said in one of his debates with 1 
no country could live half free and half slave. So the v 
When the time was right, he freed, by an Emancipation P 
all the slaves in the United States. At last, after four yea 
Abraham Lincoln had the great joy of seeing the war's : 
the United States together again. 

And so it came to pass that Tom and Nancy Lincoln 


Dennis Hanks once said would never amount to much, b 


only a great leader but the defender of his nation. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL in Washington, D. C. 
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GALILEO 


The Great 


W LD YOU like to go to Mars? Or would you rather take a 


to the moon? 


At one time a visi 
, ime a visit to another planet was an impossible dream, but 
10W draum de : : : 
= iat dream is becoming reality. We are lucky to live in what is 
ahed t pac 
the Space Age. Every day new and exciting things are dis- 


covered <: p $ 
: d about our neighbors in the sky. Perhaps you will someday 
a s os 

member of a rocket crew—heading for the moon! 


The: frst “sn: 5 
first “space explorer” was born three hundred years ago. His 


exciting ex aki 
g explorations of outer space have helped make ours possible 


> though he never left the earth! 

His name was Galileo Galilei, and he 
a from ours. He was born in Pisa, the 
ee TAE tower still stands today, 
lives of it he k did in Galileo’s time. But the town 

s citizens have changed. The world has changed. 
In 1564, the year Galileo was born, customs were different. People 


dres re ri 
ssed, traveled, and even thought differently. 


lived in a world much differ- 
city in Italy so famous for 
and it looks about 
of Pisa and the 
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For instance, Galileo's clothing would seem strange t today. 
In the 16th century men’s clothes were very colorful and ga> Galileo 
wore short, balloon-shaped trunks for trousers. His bright’, colored 
jacket was called a doublet, and it was worn over a soft t with 
long puffed sleeves. When Galileo went outdoors in the ter he 
threw a long cape over his shoulders and put on a little et cap 


with a feather in it. 
When Galileo and his family took a trip they usually tr. cled, by 


horse and carriage. With no automobiles, trains, or air) nes, it 
took travelers a long time to go from one city to anoi! Many 
citizens of Pisa had never, in all their lives, been to another ty. 
Most people knew little about the rest of the world. 7 knew 
even less about the world of outer space. People had str: ideas 
about the stars and the planets. It was then believed the ‘he sun 
traveled around the earth. If you look up in the sky, you can see 
why people thought this. The sun seems to move from ea: io west 
across the sky. It looks like it is traveling around the e:». We 
know that just the opposite is ttue—the earth moves around the sun. 


We have discovered through scientific experiment that our eves can 
deceive us. 

In Galileo’s time people usually believed what their eyes told them. 
They also believed that it was unwise to ask questions about the un- 
seen and the unknown. 

Galileo was different, even as a little boy. For one thing, he was 
always asking questions. “Where does the rain come from?” he would 
ask his father. “Why do we have night and day?” “What happens to 
the sun at night?” “Why don’t we fall up, instead of down?” 

His father, Vincenzio, could not answer. But he was pleased that 
Galileo was curious. 

Not everyone liked to hear Galileo’s endless questions. His mother 
was often annoyed by them. Even his young friends found them 
foolish. 

One day Galileo was playing with an older boy who lived next door. 
The two friends sat in front of Ga 


birds darting through the branches o 
“I wish I could fly,” Galileo said. 


lileo’s house watching a flock of 
fa nearby tree. 
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“Peop n't fly,” his friend said, laughing. 


“I kn Galileo replied. “You have to have wings to fly. But 
couldn’t eone build a machine with wings just like a bird’s?” 

“OF ci not. It couldn't stay up in the air.” 

“Why Birds stay up in the air.” 

“That cause they're birds, Galileo. If God intended people to 
fly, He iid have made them look like birds. Sometimes you ask 


the most rvolish questions I have ever heard!” 
Galileo was not listening. “If we knew how birds fly, then we 


could. . 
“Oh, leo,” the older boy exclaimed, “must you always be med- 
dling w hings that are none of your business?” 
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Galileo could not understand why his friend was angry wii him. 
His father always encouraged him to ask questions. 

Until Galileo was nine years old, his father was his only t acher. 
He gave the boy lessons in Greek and Latin and taught him i> play 
the lute. He was saving his money to hire a private teachor for 
Galileo. 

One day he told his son, “You will be able to start schoo! next 
week, Galileo. Your new teacher, Master Borghini, is one of the best 


scholars in Pisa.” 

“Will we have no more lessons together, Father?” Galileo asked. 
“You taught me to read Greek and Latin—and I don’t think th’ any- 
one in the world knows more about playing the lute than you de 

Vincenzio smiled fondly at his son. “There’s more to ed: ation 
than Greek and Latin and the lute, Galileo. A boy with as much 
curiosity as yours can learn many different things. Master Borghini 
can tell you more about the world than I can.” 

“Can he tell me,” Galileo asked eagerly, “why birds fly and why 
things fall to earth and why...” 

“Wait!” his father interrupted, laughing. “You are too impatient, 
my son. Master Borghini may not be able to answer all your questions, 
but he will teach you many things.” 

Galileo looked forward to meeting his new teacher. On the day of 
his first lesson, Master Borghini asked him questions in Latin and 
Greek. Since Galileo had studied these languages, he answered 
promptly. Master Borghini was pleased. 

“And now,” the teacher asked, “what do you know of mathematics?” 

“I can add and subtract numbers,” Galileo replied. 

“Ah, there’s much more to it than that!” Master Borghini exclaimed. 
“Would you like to learn some number games?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Galileo. He had never heard of learning games in 
school! 

Master Borghini taught him puzzles and tricks to play with numbers. 
It made learning arithmetic fun. Mathematics soon became Galileo's 
favorite subject. 

Galileo studied with Master Borghini for over a year. The teacher 
was happy to have such a bright and eager pupil. He encouraged 


Galileo ik “how” and “why” when he was curious to know a fact. 


One Galileo had important news for his teacher. He and his 
family \ moving to Florence, one of the largest cities in Italy. 

“I wi e the marble palaces where all the noblemen live,” he 
said exc ly 

“Yes, e are many important men living in Florence,” Master 
Borghini «aid. “Not just noblemen, but painters, sculptors, phil- 
osophers . . .” 

“Leonardo da Vinci lived there,” Galileo said eagerly. “He was not 


only an artist, but a famous inventor, too.” 

“I know why you are so interested in Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo,” 
his teacher said, teasing him gently. “It’s because you are an inventor 
yourself—eh?” 

Galileo liked to make toys that moved by themselves. He had made 
a tiny windmill that actually ground kernels of wheat into flour. 
He had also made a sailboat that could steer itself across a mud 
puddle. 

“But my inventions are only toys,” he said. “Leonardo da Vinci 
invented real machines!” 

Galileo did not like leaving his old friend and teacher. During 
the first few weeks in Florence he was homesick for Pisa. He missed 
the smell of the sea that blew across the Pisa harbor, He missed 
his friends, But there were many interesting things to do in Florence 
and Galileo soon grew accustomed to his new home, 
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The family had not been in Florence long before Galil: ‘sumed 
his studies. The school he attended was called Vallombr: It was 
a monastery, or home for monks. At Vallombrosa the n s lived 
a quiet, religious life, away from the rest of the world. 

There were about fifty other boys going to school at the astery. 
Many of them were about Galileo's age—twelve years old. monks 
taught them their lessons. 

Galileo liked Vallombrosa. The hills around the mon: y were 
cool and green. He often went there to read. Soon Ga could 
read Latin and Greek almost as well as the monks then es. He 
especially liked the scientific books written by a Greek | sopher 
named Aristotle. 

In one of these books Aristotle said, “Heavy objects to the 
ground faster than light objects.” Galileo asked one of monks 


if this was true. 
“If Aristotle says so,” the monk replied, “it must be true. 
“Why?” Galileo asked. 


Galileo’s question disturbed the monk. No one ever di ed the 
words of Aristotle! 
“Because . . . because,” he faltered. “Because Aristotle wo: a great 


man!” the monk finally answered. 

Galileo was not satisfied with that answer. Perhaps, he thought, 
Aristotle tested his theory by dropping two objects, one heavy and 
one light, from a certain height. I will try that experiment someday 
myself, he decided. 

When Galileo was seventeen years old he started college at the 
University of Pisa. He had to learn many new customs at the uni- 
versity. The students dressed in black gowns and wore flat black caps. 
It was a privilege to belong to this great institute of learning, and the 
boys were proud to wear their caps and gowns. 

Great respect was shown to the professors. Whenever Galileo passed 
a professor on the street, he took off his black cap and nodded to 
the older man. This was part of university custom. 

To Galileo, however, the most exciting part of college life was the 
lectures, One day, on his way to class, he stopped to listen to a group 
of older students and professors. One of the students was talking 


about Aristotle. He was discussing the very subject that had puzzled 
Galileo at the monastery! 
b When two objects fall to earth,” the student said, “the heavier 
obiect reaches i x 
ject reaches the ground before the lighter one. The professors 
nodded their heads in agreement. 
Galileo, standing at the edge of the crowd, asked boldly, 
you know that is true?” 
paom turned around and looked at him in a 
older student asked scornfully, “Who is this youngster pha; questions 
the words of Aristotle?” 
I am not doubting Aristotle’s wisdom,” Galileo replied. “I just 
wonder if he performed an experiment to prove his theory.” 
He didn’t have to perform an experiment, young man,” said a pro- 
eo He reasoned that it was so.” 
But,” Galileo asked, “how can yo 
you first find out about it through experiment?” 


“How do 


stonishment. An 


u ‘reason’ something is so unless 


=— 
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“This troublemaker would argue with anyone,” the pro sor said 
sarcastically, “even Aristotle himself. Have you ever tried  experi- 
ment with two falling objects, little troublemaker?” 

There were shouts from the crowd. “Answer him! Ay. ver him! 


Speak up!” 

Galileo’s face was hot with embarrassment. He had no’ ‘ried the 
experiment himself. He elbowed his way through the crow: and ran 
home. 

Aristotle may be right, he thought, but I am going to "out for 
myself! 


From that day on, Galileo was known to everyone at the ~ niversity. 
He was not popular with the students or with the profess: When- 


ever they saw him walking to class the students would shout, “Here 
comes the troublemaker!” 

In the next few years Galileo was very busy. During day he 
went to class. Afterward he worked on his invention. It ; a little 
clock that doctors could use to count the pulse beats in person's 
wrist. It would help them determine whether or not a son was 
sick. 

Before long Galileo's instrument became well known. Meny physi- 


cians wanted to know where they could buy one. They praised Galileo 
for his clever invention. 

While he was working on his clock he also tested Aristotle's theory 
of falling objects. He tested the theory over and over to make sure 
that what he had discovered was correct. 

Several years passed before Galileo was ready to demonstrate his 
own theory of falling bodies to the professors at the university. BY 
that time he himself had become a professor of mathematics at Pisa. 
It was a great honor to teach at this university, and Galileo proudly 
donned the dignified robes that only professors wore. 

Now he was ready to show others what he had discovered about 
falling objects! 

The story of his dramatic test is famous. One day he announced 
that he would perform an experiment from the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


Everyone was curious to see what he would do. Many students and 
professors came to watch. 
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thered around Galileo, who was holding a metal ball in 
s hands. 
these balls is very heavy,” he said. “The other is very 
ight.” 
n stepped forward to test the weight. One ball was, indeed, 
ier than the other. 
Galileo said, “I am going to the top of the Leaning Tower 
| drop both balls over the side at the same time. Watch 
pens.” 
ie reached the top of the tower he warned the crowd to stand 
did not want anyone to be hurt. Then he dropped the balls. 
y hit the ground the crowd gasped. 
ils had struck the ground at exactly the same time. Aristotle 
if 


said a word. When Galileo joined the group they began, one 


o walk silently away. Something that had been taught for 


had just been proved wrong. Could other accepted theories 


- also? Some of the people were frightened by what they 


had witnessed. Others were 
displeased. One professor 
muttered angrily, “What 
1 igh foolishness. A grown man 
te playing games from the 
Leaning Tower!” 

Galileo could not under- 
stand why they had refused 
to believe the truth. For the 
first time he was discour- 
aged. Students stopped 
coming to his lectures. As 
his classes grew smaller and 
smaller, Galileo decided that 

he would have to resign 
Any from the university. He 
$ thought that all his efforts 


had been wasted. 
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Fortunately, many people heard of his good work. Not : of them 
were afraid to learn new things. He was offered a job »rofessor 
of mathematics at the University of Padua in Venice. G ) grate- 
fully accepted the offer to teach there. 

At Padua many students came to hear his lectures. They e eager 
to learn. How different this is, Galileo thought, from Pisa! was the 


happiest period of his life. 
One day Galileo heard about a Dutchman who had in, d a spy- 


glass. Through it distant objects could be seen as though vey were 
inches away. 

Galileo was excited about this invention. He wanted to e a spy- 
glass of his own—one much more powerful than the one i» conted by 
the Dutchman. 

When Galileo finally finished his instrument all obje: ppeared 
many times closer than they really were. 

He named his spyglass “telescope,” from the Greek w meaning 
“see far.” 

News of his telescope traveled fast. Dukes and princes a=? «| Galileo 
to make telescopes for them. They wanted to use it in wi Through 
it they could spot an enemy approaching from afar. 

Galileo thought that there were more important uses for his tele- 


scope. He wanted to use it to study the stars. No one kne what the 
stars and planets really looked like because they were so far away. 
Galileo hoped that his powerful telescope would bring them closer. 

On the first clear night he turned his telescope on the moon. At 
first he did not believe his eyes. Surely what he saw was not the 
moon! Where was the smooth, flat disc that shone so beautifully in 
the night sky? Galileo saw that the moon was actually covered with 
jagged peaks and huge dark patches. 

“Those must be mountains and valleys like we have on earth!” he 
exclaimed. He was so excited that he could hardly keep the telescope 
steady. 

“I am the first person on earth,” he whispered aloud, “to see the 
moon as it really is!” 

He eagerly studied other objects in the sky. Night after night new 
marvels appeared to him. Scientists had always wondered about the 
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Milky Way. They thought it must be a gigantic cloud. Caeo dis- 
covered that it actually was a cluster of billions and billions of 
stars. : 
After months of study a startling idea came to Galileo. He had been 
taught, as everyone else had, that the sun traveled around the = 
The only person who did not believe this was a Polish scientist name 


Copernicus. He had written a book saying that the earth traveled 
around the sun. 

People had laughed at Copernicus. 
they said. “Since the earth is the mos 
in the sky must travel around it.” 


“That is a ridiculous notion,” 
t important planet everything 
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No one had taken Copernicus seriously. Now Galileo be to real- 
ize that the Polish scientist had been right all along. G PS own 
study with the telescope proved it. 

He could hardly wait to tell others. He thought th eryone 
would be as excited as he to learn the truth about the ea id sun. 

But Galileo was wrong. People did not believe him. d been 
taught for centuries that the sun traveled around the « i. Wise 
men had all agreed that this was true. 

Many people refused to look through the telescope, g that 
Galileo was trying to trick them. Instead of being grat to him 
for showing them the truth they were angry. 

News of Galileo's discovery reached the Church in . The 
Church tried to protect the people from teachings that wer —and 
it believed, as did the wisest men in Italy, that Galileo's t y of the 
earth and sun was wrong. 

Galileo was ordered to deny his theory. If he did no would 
be severely punished. 

Galileo was deeply troubled. He had always been faith:iul to the 


Church, and did not want to 
disobey its laws—yet he 
knew that the earth traveled 
around the sun! 

He also knew that he 
could not prove his theory, 
because no one would listen 
to him. 

He finally decided to obey 
the Church and deny his 
theory. 

“Nothing I say can change 
the fact that the earth does 
move around the sun!” he 
said to himself. 

The Church allowed Gal- 
ileo to go back to work, but 


they forbade him to teach COPERNICUS writing his great book 
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thing about his theory of the universe. 
spent the rest of his days writing a book on his experi- 

vorking on new inventions. He was growing old and he 

blind, but he kept on working. He wanted to pass on 

se to the world before he died. 

:vention, a pendulum clock, was near completion at the 

leath in 1642. 

as buried quietly in a cemetery in Florence. Nothing was 

is amazing theory of the earth and sun. 

t until a century later that he received the honor he de- 

:onument was erected near his grave and people came from 

world to pay tribute to his memory. They had finally real- 

brave and brilliant man he was. 

.0’s best work was not in his discoveries with the telescope. 

‘is inventions or the books he wrote. Galileo’s greatest con- 

, the world was a new kind of thinking. Until his time 
elieved what seemed to be logical. Galileo would not be- 
t until he could prove, through experiment, that it was true. 
scientists began using Galileo's scientific method of test- 
use of it we have learned much about our world and have 


ive today, as we learn more 
fear of the unknown. 


n the sky. As we continue to broaden 


t tribute to this courageous 


OUR y« old gold- 
i. Marie 


stood on footstool 

gazing thro he glass 

vi = doors of a net that 
A ie , belonged to her father, 
i d i Vladislav Sklodovski, 


professor of physics in a high school for boys. Her eyes mpi 
excitement and curiosity. Never had the child seen so many m 
things in one place. The shelves were crowded with odd-shaped gag 
tubes, bowls, fine instruments, and several specimens of minerals. ; 

As she stood there, utterly enchanted, her father came to stan 
beside her. For several moments neither spoke. Then with her eyes 
still intent upon the objects in the cabinet she asked, “For what are 
they used?” 

“They are used in teaching physics,” replied her father. 

The little girl looked up at her f 
pected such an answer. There w 


thing she wanted to know. She t 
tell me more.” 


“All about us 


ather, puzzled. She had not ex- 
as nothing about it to tell her any 


A “Please 
ried again by merely saying, Plea 


a” ather began: 
are wonderful things, little Marie,” her father beg 


f i ut the 
Some of them we barely notice, because they are so common. B 
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air we athe, the water we drink, and the light that enables us to 
see, are ill of surprises in the way they act and the things they do. 
To find cut more about how light, heat, water, and air behave, we 
perfore experiments. Special tools are needed to do that, just as 
mother cds a large spoon to stir up a cake. Those very interesting 
things ix the cabinet are some of the special tools we need in per- 
forming experiments.” 


“Ex-per-i-ments,” re- 
peated Marie faltering 
MARIE CURIE over the word. “That is 


e a funny name.” 


i A “I think it is an ex- 
Discoverer of Radium cellent word,” replied 


Professor Sklodovski, 


with a kindly twinkle in his eyes. “And it is my hope that some day 
you wili know it better.” 

After that Marie’s father became silent. The little girl waited 
patiently for him to continue. His words had made her feel very 
happy. “Little as she had been able to understand them, she felt her 
father had shared something very important with her. 


Then came a low whistle outside the open window. It was the signal 
for Marie to join her oldest sister, Sophie, on a walk to the garden 
near their home. After a moment's hesitation and a smile from her 
father, the little girl went skipping from the room, singing the word, 
“Experiments, experiments,” in rhythm with her steps. 
Hand in hand the sisters made their way to the garden. There 
sitting underneath the spreading branches of an elm tree, they talked 
about a visit to their cousins who lived in the country. Of the many 
cousins, the Sklodovski children—Sophie, Helen, Bronya, Joseph, and 
Marie—were the only ones living in the ancient Polish city of War- 
saw. Gaiety and laughter filled the day when they, with their parents, 
set out for the home of a country relative to spend the e 
holidays. And what holidays they were! Out in the T> here 
was everything to make Marie and her sisters and i. i 
They made mudpies, wove wreaths of poppies and wild pin : a 
cornflowers, rode behind fast-trotting horses driven by an uncle on 
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a trip to the open market, and hid secret stores of fruits 
tables in the branches of an old lime tree. 

Then, too, away from the city they did not have to walk 
carefully past the home of the superintendent of the scho: 
their father taught. The superintendent represented the g 
of the Tsar of Russia, and always had one ear cocked to hi 
word about Poland. 

In those days the map of Europe did not have the name 
on it, because the rulers of Austria, Germany, and Russia h 
that country among themselves. Wherever there was Ru 
everything Polish was forbidden. But Marie’s family wer 
and fun-loving to let the hardship of that foreign rule keep 
enjoying their work and their play. Then one day when 
six, her father said something to displease the Russian insp 
mediately the professor's salary was reduced and his right 
wing of the high school building taken away. But that 
was nothing as compared with the sadness that followed. W 
was eight years old her sister, Sophie, died. Two years lat: 
the gentle, beautiful mother whom she adored. 

After that the little girl spent many hours with her fath 
laboratory. There it was that she began to get acquainted 
instruments, glass tubes, and bowls that had been such a puzz 
on the day she first had 
discovered them in the 
cabinet. Soon she was 
helping her father in 
simple experiments. Al- 
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ways listened to what he had to tell his students. When the two 


of then: were alone Marie plied him with questions. She was fasci- 
nated «th his work, and they became great chums. 

Alone with her interest in scientific things Marie read all the books 
she cov! lay her hands on. When reading, she neither saw nor heard 
the things happening around her. Coupled with that ability to keep 
her mi on what she was reading or studying, the girl had a remark- 
able momory. In school nothing was difficult for her. Whenever the 
Russi: ispector came, the teacher was certain to call upon Marie 
to rec’ because she spoke Russian perfectly and always knew the 
answer to the questions asked by the inspector. 

Whe- Marie was sixteen years old, she graduated from the govem- 
ment 1 zh school for girls. With her diploma she was given a gold 
meda! iv exceptional work in mathematics and science. Then followed 
a year of jolly good times visiting her relatives, first in one province 
and then another. 

On | return to Warsaw she began to earn her living by giving 


private lessons to the children of wealthy families. At the same time 
she continued to study by attending night classes. But Marie was 
restless. She longed for more knowledge than she felt she could ever 
obtain in Warsaw. The University of that city was closed to women. 
Moreover she knew Bronya wanted to study medicine in the famous 
French university called the Sorbonne. 

Marie knew that she must make a decision. And that she did. She 
decided to get a job as a governess so that she could earn enough 
money to help her sister go to Paris. To that Br 
Marie had promised to continue her own studies as soon as Bronya 
began making money. p 

During Marie’s first years in Paris she lived at Bronya’s home, But 


the distance between it and the university was SO great ae the young 
of study in just traveling back and 


onya consented, after 


woman lost many precious hours 
forth. So Marie decided to move near the Sorbonne. l 

Thereafter for three years she lived in one little attic alter another, 
all of them shabby and uncomfortable and bitterly cold in the winter. 
Marie had much less than a dollar a day to sp end for ee o 
clothes, coal, and her expenses at the university. Weeks at a time she ate 
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only buttered bread and tea. And when she did give her 


treat, it was likely to be nothing more than a piece of cl 


half pound of cherries. 

But Marie would let nothing interfere with her desire i 
and more. First she earned a degree in physics. Later 
one in mathematics. In the meantime she had met a Fr 


named Pierre Curie. Instantly, Marie liked him. As for P 
captivated by the lovely young woman who knew so mucl 
married in July, 1895. And so Marie Sklodovski became ' 


the name by which the whole world was to know her. 
About the same time another French scientist by the n: 

Antoine Becquerel was experimenting with substances 

give off light. In those tests he was trying to find out w! 


the rays produced by those glowing substances were simi! 


During his experiments, he discovered that uranium, a h 
mineral, gave off invisible rays which could go through | 
metal and make an impression on a photographic plat 
being exposed to the light. But that discovery in no w 
querel what kind of rays they were. 


Marie and Pierre were fascinated by the mystery of th 
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rays. Tracking them down spelled 
adventure to Marie. But the Curies 
had no money and no laboratory in 
which to experiment. Neither lack 
stopped them. They borrowed some 
money, took a dreary little room 
for a laboratory, and Marie went 
to work. First she measured the 
radiant energy of the uranium rays. 
Next she tried to find out if any 
other element gave off rays like 
those of uranium. She soon dis- 
covered that one other element, 


RIES with their bicycles 


called | rium, also emitted rays like those of uranium. In speaking 
of thos clements she called them radioactive, meaning they had the 
power — throwing off rays. From then on Marie sorted all minerals 
into two groups, those that were radioactive and those that were not. 
But one day, in a sample of ore called pitchblende she found the 
radioactivity far greater than could be explained by the amount of 
uranium and thorium in it. Thinking she must be mistaken, Marie 


tested it again, only to get the same result. 

Good scientists never jump to conclusions. They are never satisfied 
with the results of one test. They keep on and on, ten times, twenty 
times, sometimes a hundred times. Then slowly but correctly, they 
come to a decision. So it was with Marie Curie. She kept on experi- 
menting until there was only one thing to believe. Mixed with the 
pitchblende was some chemical element far more powerful than ura- 
nium or thorium. 

The discovery of a new element is as exciting and important to a 
scientist as the finding of a new land by an explorer. But, unlike ie 
explorer, Marie could not point to her discovery and say, There it is. 
She was faced with the tremendous task of bringing the new element 
from its hiding place. 

Pierre Curie left an import 
find the new element. Day after day, an 
labored, separating the substances in the ore. A 


ant study of his own to help his wife 
d month after month they 
s the work progressed, 
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they found that there was not only one new element prese: it two. 
In July 1898 they announced the existence of one of the « mts, to 
which Marie gave the name polonium, in honor of her | ed Po- 
land. Then in December of that same year, the Curies in : blished 
report, listed their reasons for announcing the existence of te second 
new chemical element. They called it radium. But even the» they had 
never seen any of it. Immediately the doubting chemists anded, 
“We want to see some radium.” 

Pitchblende in which the radium was hidden was an ex ive ore. 
It came from Bohemia, where it was treated for the removal of ura- 
nium salts used in the manufacture of glass. Fortunate) Curies 
no longer needed the ore with the uranium in it. They « wanted 
what was left, because they had figured that the radium ined in 
the ore after the removal of the uranium compounds. 

The Austrian government gave them their first ton of thi varently 
worthless material. Then followed four years of hard w boiling 
down the pile of dirt, filtering and separating it from it: purities. 
Day after day Marie stirred and stirred, sometimes so tired s\\ scarcely 
could move the heavy stirring rod. When poisonous gases th eatened 
to stifle her and Pierre, they carried the huge vat out into an open 


courtyard. There were times when Pierre was ready to confess defeat. 
Not Marie! She simply would not give up. 

Then one night in 1902 the Curies entered the dark shed to find 
tiny particles of the precious radium, white like table salt, gleaming 
in the tiny glass dishes which con- 
tained some of their worked-over 
materials. It was a moment that 
could not be described. Marie never 
forgot that feeling. 

When the public learned of their 
discovery, the Curies were show- 
ered with many honors. In 1908 
they shared the Nobel prize with 
Henri Becquerel. Pierre was elected 
to the French Academy, the high- 


est scientific honor France can pre 
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MARIE CURIE as she looked in her later years 


sent and Marie was given the degree of Doctor of Physical Sciences. 

One April afternoon in 1906 at the height of their success and fame, 
Pierre was killed by a truck. With quiet courage and deep loneliness, 
Marie continued to carry out the work that she and her husband had 
planned to do together. She was given her husband's position at the 
Sorbonne, an honor never before held by a woman. Five years later 
she again won the Nobel prize. 

Tn later life, Marie experimented with the new element radium, in 
the treatment of disease. Finally she herself became ill, as a re- 
sult of too-long exposure to the new element, and died in July of 
1984, 

As a result of her tireless research, many of the secrets of the atom 
have been discovered and are being explored today. The curie, 
à unit of activity for radioactive material, is a term used by physicists 
all over the world. 

It was named for Marie Curie, in honor of a dedica 


gave her life to science and humanity. 


ted woman who 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


Wizard of Elect: icity 


LL THE neighbors wer« ed that 

Samuel Edison's boy, T is Alva, 

was not only a frail child, but an exceedingly dull one. S said he 

would never grow up to be a man, while others declared, ` ^e would 

never amount to a row of pins.” Today those neighbors wouid be the 

most surprised folks in the world, if they could see peopl: ning on 

electric lights, listening to phonographs, and looking at movi: < pictures, 

all because Thomas Alva Edison grew up to be one of Ameri rreatest 
inventors. 

Neither did his sweet and loving mother, Nancy Edison, have any 
way of knowing that her little son would turn out to be a | ):nous in- 
ventor. But unlike her neighbors, she did not think he was stupid. She 
knew it was hard for a boy who wanted to find out about many things 
to keep out of trouble. Even when his father was at a loss to under- 


stand how one small boy could ask so many questions she would say, 
“Anyone who asks questions all the time is eager to learn. And nobody 
can ask more questions than Thomas Alva.” 

From the time of his birth, on the 11th of February in 1847, until he 
was seven years old, Thomas Alva’s parents lived in Milan, Ohio. A 
canal joined the little town with the Huron River and with Lake Erie. 
In those days, the canal was to the boys of Milan, what the airport 
is to us—a place of activity and interest. Mules trudged beside the 
canal, towing barges and sailboats and freighters to and from the 
town. Gangs of men, laughing and singing, shouting and chattering, 
worked on the wharves, They were busy piling the docks with bags 
of coffee and spices, bolts of silk and muslin, iron stoves and tinware- 
On other days, they were as busily engaged reloading the emptied 
ships with corn, wheat, pork, coal, and lumber. Teamsters yelled and 
cracked their whips as they urged their horses up to the elevators 


with : 
wagon-loads of corn and wheat. Carpenters hammered and sawed 
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any people are plagued by the Why of 
M things. But the answers are not to be found 
by waving a fairy wand or by riding forth on a 
magic carpet. To find them one must seek and 
search. Often the search is long and tedious. 
Few wish to work that hard. Edison was an 
exception. Like all seekers of the truth, the 
work was as nothing compared to the pleas- 
ures and benefits obtained from its discovery. 
The pictures given here of some of his hun- 
dreds of inventions are proofs that digging in- 
to the unknown brought forth answers. 
After he became famous, people called 
him a genius. Edison refused to believe he had 
a special gift for invention. He said that ambi- 
tion, imagination, and a great will to work 
were the secrets of his success. He was never 
satisfied with first successes. After inventing 
the phonograph he was constantly trying to 
improve it. No sooner had he made the first 
successful incandescent lamp than he began 
devising means to make cheap electric light 
and power for everyone, 
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in the yards. Great covered wagons heaped with household goods 
passed | rough the town carrying pioneers bound for the West. 

As Th mas eagerly observed all these activities about him, he became 
more © ous. He liked to watch the men at work in his father’s shingle 
mill. > stood there, he kept asking them questions. 

Not «ly did the boy persist in asking questions, but he also liked 
to try things for himself. One day Thomas discovered a goose 
sitting ©» a nest. Immediately he ran to his mother to inquire about 
the me» ing of what he had seen. 

“Why does a goose sit on 


a nest. Mother?” he asked. 
mk p the eggs warm 
so they will hatch.” 
“Wh:.s hatching?” per- 
sisted ymas. 


“Ha ig takes place 
when i>e goslings come out 
of the : 


» 


lls. 


“Does keeping the eggs warm make the goslings come out of the 


e asked the little boy. 
hen his mother had assured him 
the nest to wait for the goslings to appear. 
and thought. He figured that he was bigger 
provide greater warmth, so he chased the go 
down in her place. It is not difficult to guess 
eggs and to Thomas. 

Upon first thought one might suppose 
he could hatch the eggs. But it show 
Matter where he went, Thomas experiment 


this was true, he walked back to 
While waiting he thought 
than the goose, and could 
ose off the nest, and sat 


what happened to the 


Thomas was stupid to believe 
s that he was a thinker. No 
ed. Once he fell into the 
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canal because he wanted to find out what made the 
colored. On another day while exploring a grain elevator 
a huge pile of wheat and was almost smothered. 

When Thomas was seven years old the family moved to 
Michigan. There their home was located on a governmen 
called Fort Gratiot. There were ten acres of ground arou 
fortable house, a fine orchard and large garden, all of whi 
more eggs and fruit and vegetables than the Edisons could 
a short time, Thomas was selling the extra products. 

From the money obtained from those sales Mrs. Edison 
an allowance. With it he bought things that he needed fo 
was this early training which he received from his mothe: 
Thomas to be a saving man all his life. 


By the time Thomas was eleven years old he was i 


chemistry. With his mother’s help he had set up a labor 
cellar of his home. Together they moved baskets of | 
apples, crocks of pickled peaches and cucumbers, and di 
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of jams a: fruit and vegetables to one side of the cellar. Then they 
placed tl o hundred or more bottles Thomas had gathered from 
the neig! : and from junk piles on the empty shelves. Each bottle 
was care labeled “Poison” to scare away anyone who might have 
an urge scover its contents. 

One o experiments tried out in that cellar laboratory had a 
most unl) py ending. In trying to discover the action of gases lighter 
than air mas persuaded a boy, named Michael, to swallow a large 
number idlitz, powders in the hope that the gas formed in the 
boy’s b ould enable him to fly. Unfortunately, the gas caused 
nothing violent pain. Instead of flying, Michael rolled on the 
floor in _ Mrs. Edison rushed to the aid of the victim, and later 
gave or in a manner not to be forgotten, that all such experi- 
ments | stop. 

Mrs. | n had taught school before her marriage to Samuel Edison. 
When ‘1 as failed to do well in school, she decided to teach him 
herself. of that training consisted of reading good books on many 


subjects. ne day in their search for something new to read, they 
found a Look named A SCHOOL COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Its long and serious name 
did not frighten them, They peeped inside its covers and found it filled 


with answers to hundreds of questions that had puzzled them. More- 


over, it was filled with directions how to perform many experiments. 


From that moment, Thomas wanted to try all the experiments in it. 
And he did. He learned how acids affect different materials. He 
learned how air keeps water out of a drinking glass when it is placed 
mouth down in a bowl of water. He borrowed an old Seth Thomas 
clock and found how the wheels regulate the pendulum. Following 
instructions in the book, he built two machines to generate ee 
One, little more than a toy, enabled him to amuse himself by making 
lectric shocks. The second was the 


paper dolls dance by means of e 
e a modern dynamo. 


beginning of a dream which years later becam AR 
Young Edison liked to peddle vegetables in Port Huron. 


i i i town. One 
him feel that he had a place in the things going on 1 the ee. 
of the most exciting events was the arrival of the stage coach. 

who came from unknown 


fun to see and to think about the strangers 
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places and moved on again into the mysterious West. Es} lly inter- 
esting were the actors and circus performers. 

During his selling adventures in the summer of 1859 | V some- 
thing which he was to remember all his life. It was a ting on 
18,000 feet of canvas called the PANORAMA OF THE GI WEST 
that depicted the country between Lake Michigan and N drleans. 
Main streets of many different towns were shown as \ s great 
stretches of forests, prairie fires, Indian settlements, and i tivities 
of the people living in this vast area. As Thomas walke ong the 
canvas, the scenes seemed to move. He walked back and h many 
times, each time a little faster. After that he was certain pictures 
appeared to move. Could it be, that that experience gave | the idea 
for his invention of the moving picture? 

At this time the Grand Trunk Railway had reached a as Port 
Edward, just across the river from Port Huron. The day irst train 
ran over the line, everybody turned out to watch the b yellow 
coaches pulled along by a little wood-burning locomotiv« a great 
cow-catcher. Officials of Port Huron were guests of i ailroad. 


Thomas was right on hand to hear everything that they said and to 
ask questions if possible. One thing he heard made his eyes sparkle. 
The train needed a boy to sell newspapers and candy between Detroit 
and Fort Gratiot. “How would I do?” Thomas asked, and no one 
could have refused his eager look, 


Later, Nancy Edison listened to the boy’s excited plans about be- 


comin : P | 
g a newsboy on the train. A family conference followed. Mrs. 
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Edison not like to think of her boy being alone in Detroit for 
eight | every day. Thomas finally won her consent, not by his 
argum but because of his mother’s trust in him. 

On | st day in Detroit Thomas found the Detroit Free Library. 
So delig! ed was he at the sight of so many books in one place that 
he deci to read every book there. And that is just what he tried 
to do. | day the librarian found him determinedly reading through 
a shelf 1k by book. A few suggestions from her soon had him 
selecti ientific books and the novels of Victor Hugo. Even when 
he wa ld man, some people called him “Victor Hugo Edison” 
becaus loved the great writer's works so much. 


hed the Canadian shore and 
t of bed, dived into his clothes, 
her had an enormous breakfast 
oit, he peddled his news- 
he children and the im- 
rom the farmers along 


Every morning when the train reac 
whistled for the ferry, Edison jumped ou 


and raced for the kitchen where his mot 
waiting. During the three hour ride to Detr 
papers among the passengers, sold candy to t 
migrants. In time he bought butter and eggs f 
the route which he sold to patrons in the city. 
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From the first day Thomas made good in his new work. But no mat- 
ter how much he earned, he always needed more, and so was ever on 
the lookout for new ways to earn money. When only thirteen: years old 


he opened up a newspaper stand in Port Huron, hiring a boy to run it. 
On Sundays he showed excursion visitors to Fort Gratiot around the 
town. He charged them twenty-five cents for a view of the river and 
countryside from the top of the hundred foot observation tower, which 
his father had built. 

One of young Edison’s business adventures came to a sad ending. 
One day just before Christmas, while visiting the Detroit shops, he 
came upon some candy novelties—peppermints shaped like trees, 
marshmallows made into Santa Clauses, and taffy wrapped in red 
and green paper. Immediately he invested a month’s earnings in that 


candy, expecting to sell it at a handsome profit. Alas, accidents on 
railroads were common in those days. As the train rounded a curve, 
it ran into a cow and jumped the track. Coaches collapsed and pas- 
sengers were tossed around like rag dolls. Taffy and candy Santa 
Clauses flew up and down the track landing in mud and cinders. Not 
wishing to lose all of his investment, Thomas started eating every good 
piece of candy, with the result that later in the evening the family 
doctor was called in a hurry. 

When the War between the States broke out, people were eager for 
news. Watching the persons gathered in front of the bulletin boards 
of the Detroit daily newspapers, Edison realized that all the people 
along his route were anxious to obtain news. Whereupon he went out 
and bought a bucket full of type and a small hand press. Setting up 
shop in the train’s baggage car, he wrote and printed the WEEKLY 
HERALD, selling copies for three cents each. Even the famous Lon- 
don Times took notice of that newspaper. They described it as the first 
paper in the world to be printed on a train in motion. 

In time Edison established his laboratory on the train. All went 
well until one day the train bumping over an uneven piece of track 
caused a stick of phosphorus to fall from a shelf. It burst into flame 
as it struck the floor. Despite all of Edison’s efforts to quench the 
flame, the car caught fire. 


The conductor came quickly to the rescue and helped put out the 


fire. 
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he was so angry that at the next stop, Mount Clemens, 
laboratory, printing press, candy, papers, and all were put off 


the lad picked up his precious bottles of chemicals and 
s and carried them home. There he found his mother ready 
rt and encourage him. Together they set up a workshop in 
nent again. Great desires cannot be suppressed! Soon Thomas 
| the cellar with all sorts of odds and ends, and was at work, 
ermined than ever to succeed in his experiments. Fortunately 
had his job as a newsboy and was able to continue buying 
nt for his home laboratory. 

ts was a brave boy as well as a smart one. One day as he was 
ibout the railroad yard at Mount Clemens, he saw the station- 
young son playing on the track in front of an approaching 
rgetting his own safety, he dashed toward the track, snatched 
| in his arms, and threw himself headlong off the tracks, just 
iin rushed by. 


vateful station-master would not permit Edison's bravery to go 


-ded. He had no money to offer the boy, but he did help him 
one of his keenest desires—to learn telegraphy. After three 
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months of training, Edi ıs quite 
expert in the art ol graphy. 
Shortly thereafter he y fered a 
job as a permanent op: in Port 
Huron. Later he left post to 
accept a similar one tratford 
Junction, Canada. 

In those days teleg ‘s were 
often called “lightning-s! s.” They 
were in great demand i ory city. 
Nancy Edison did not to see 
her boy go away from | but she 
knew that he must find lace in 
the world. In the town « t Huron 
he could be a farmer, a hant, a 

lawyer, a workman on the river or in the forests, but he \ ot fitted 
for any of these jobs. 

In Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, and N Orleans, 
Thomas Edison worked as a telegrapher. He was still very young but 
his amazing speed at receiving messages and his keen interest in fixing 


equipment won him a reputation everywhere. However, he never 
seemed to earn enough at any place to make it a permanent home. In 
fact, he was fired from several jobs through no fault of his own. Lone- 
liness, too, kept him on the move from city to city. 

One day he received a letter from his father saying that the Port 
Huron farmhouse had burned down and that Thomas’s mother had 
fallen ill. He immediately left for home, Upon seeing him, the people 
of Port Huron shook their heads. His clothes were shabby, he had no 
money, and he was nearly deaf, having lost most of his hearing in 4 
freak accident while boarding a train. 

Despite his misfortunes, Thomas was now more determined than 
ever to make a success of himself. He had to help his parents. He de- 
cided to go east, hoping that there he would have more opportunity t0 
make money, 

In New York his fortune began to turn. His inventive genius so im- 
pressed the head of a gold-reporting telegraph concern that he was 
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ob as manager of the company for three hundred dollars a 
his amount of money permitted him to have another labora- 
own. 
ie began spending long days at work and long evenings in 
so doing he put into practice an idea once expressed to a 
have so much to do, and life is so short, I am going to 
Few men have hustled as did Thomas Alva Edison. 
long he had made important improvements in the stock ticker. 
the name of Marshall Lefferts offered to buy it, asking the 
entor to set his own price. Edison thought the stock ticker 
| for five thousand dollars but felt Mr. Lefferts would refuse 
h a large sum. He tried to say three thousand dollars but 
words would not come forth. Unable to set an amount he 
iat will you pay, Mr. Lefferts?” 
thousand dollars,” was the prompt reply. The sum was so 
‘on was stunned by his good fortune. 
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Soon he was able to buy machinery and open his own « 
Every cent he made there went into greater undertakings 
established a completely equipped experimental laborato: 
he made the improvements in the incandescent lamp ti 
practical for common, everyday use. 

In his lifetime Thomas Edison made over one thousand 
In countless ways our everyday lives are affected by t 
time we turn on a light, listen to the phonograph, or wat 
we are enjoying the results of Edison's creative genius. 

It is no wonder he was called the “Wizard of Elect 
Thomas Edison was more than a “wizard.” He was a grea 
to mankind. 

His inventions not only enriched the world of science, th 
a new and improved way of life for all the people of the w 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON * 


Author 
i Declaration of Independence 


Y x 
Ke ee ® 


| OM JEFFERSON sat at his mother’s knees, by the tall window 


in the great hall, watching the dancing spots of sunlight on the 
was full of questions and wiggles. 


James River. Usually the little boy 
g he kept so still that at last his 


But on this lovely late May mornin 
mother leaned forward to look into his face. 

What are you thinking about, my son?” she asked, gently smoothing 
his soft red hair. 

“I was thinking how pretty the river is, and how nice our house is, 
and how beautiful the flowers in the garden are, and how glad I am 
that Tuckahoe is our home,” replied Tom with a wide smile lighting 


up his generously freckled face. 
I, too, think Tuckahoe is a beautiful place,” said his mother, “but 
It belongs to Tom Randolph.” 


ed the boy. 


it is not our home, Tom. 
Then why are we living here?” cri 
155 
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“Your father and Tom’s father were best friends. The, always 
helped each other in every way they could. Just before Mr. F=ndolph 
died, he asked your father to take care of Tom and his sisters and to 
look after Tuckahoe. That Father promised to do. He als: mised 
to live at Tuckahoe until Tom Randolph is old enough to take care 


of his own plantation. And that is why we are living here. 
“Haven't we any home of our own?” Tom asked wistfully 
“Yes indeed,” quickly replied his mother. “Our home is ‘ \well, 


many miles away toward the West. Although it is not as ‘arge as 
Tuckahoe, it, too, is a very pleasant home. As soon as yoi father’s 
work is finished here, we are going back to Shadwell to live 

Before Tom could ask any more questions about Shadwell, his 
mother was called away. Left alone he got up from the stoo! which 
he had been sitting, walked to the big front door, slowly opened it, 


and went out into the sunshine. 
Off in the distance he heard his sisters, Jane and Mary ughing 


and chattering. Tom decided to join them. Perhaps they id tell 
him more about their own home. It was difficult for the six-year-old 
boy to believe it could be as pleasant a place as Tuckahoe. 

Indeed it would have puzzled many grownups to believe that there 
was another place as pleasant as the Randolph plantation. B eautiful 


green lawns, clipped hedges, and gardens bright with roses, lilies, 
azaleas, irises and bridal wreath, surrounded the main house, or Great 
Mansion, as it was called. The stately home stood on top of a wooded 
hill, from which its owners could obtain a magnificent view of the 
James River and the other plantations along its banks. 

Like all plantations in those days, Tuckahoe, with its many build- 
ings and several hundred workers living on it, was almost a small town 
in itself. Tom and his sisters and their cousins liked to rove over 
it, having a good time. Often in their games, such as Blind Man’s 
Buff, Prisoners’ Base, and London Bridge, they had other boys and 
girls to play with them. These were the sons and daughters of the 
guests at the plantation. 

The plantations were miles apart, and the roads between them weré 
narrow and rough. Handicaps to travel caused the plantation owners 
to look upon any get-together as an opportunity to know each other 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


better. They thought nothing of 
staying with a friend for a week or 
even a month. Visitors were sO 
welcome at plantations that travel- 
ers often stayed with people they 
scarcely knew instead of going to 
an inn. During those visits the talk 
was about such things as balls, mar- 
riages, and politics. Often the chief 
topic of conversation was the price 
of tobacco, for the Virginians lived 
almost wholly on the huge exports 
of tobacco to England. It was to- 
bacco that paid for the latest books 
and clothes, comforts and inven- 
tions from England. Often, too, the 
tobacco, stored in the holds of re- 
turning ships, paid for the educa- 
tion of the planters’ sons at Eton 
or Rugby and Oxford. This ex- 
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change caused the Virginians living along the James, Potoma 
hannock, and York rivers, known as Tidewater Virginia, to 

themselves as loyal subjects of the King of England, and t 
English country gentlemen. 

Like all Tidewater Virginia boys, Thomas Jefferson bega: 
the courtly manners of an English gentleman when he was 
old. At that time he was given his first dress suit. Made ex 
his father’s, it consisted of silk knee breeches, velvet coat, em! 
waistcoat, lace-edged ruffles at the throat and wrists, silk : 


silver-buckled shoes, and a cocked hat. From then on the | 


was expected to wear his dress suit whenever he attended 
dinner at Tuckahoe or a neighboring plantation. 

About the same time Tom began going to school in the liti 
house on the Randolph plantation. There he learned to read 
and cipher. The teacher was called a tutor. He never expla 
thing to the little boy or to the other children. All he did wə 
them say their lessons, and to remind them daily that no 
considered educated if he could not write beautifully. 

When Tom’s father, Peter Jefferson, had finished his work 
ahoe, he moved his family back to their home in Shadwell. 

Shadwell lay in the foothills of the Appalachian mounta 
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region known as Up Country. Most of the settlers of this region lived 


in log «bins, dressed in homespun clothes, and worked their small 
farms themselves. They did not have as much loyalty toward the 
Britis! their well-to-do Tidewater neighbors, and considered them- 
selves \mericans first and British subjects second. They objected to 
many ©! the British laws that governed them, and often came to Peter 
Jefferson, who was justice of the peace, with their complaints. These 
pioneers respected him because he listened carefully to their problems 
and dealt with them fairly. He understood their desire for independ- 
ence. | ie often told young Thomas, “Never ask another to do for you 
what vou can do for yourself.” 

Tho sas admired his father’s firm belief in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual —a belief that Thomas himself was to defend as a man. 

Sho ‘ly after the Jeffersons had moved back to the Up Country 
plant»ion, Thomas was sent to study with a Scotch minister by the 
name of William Douglas. Reverend Douglas taught Tom and sev- 


eral oiher boys Greek, Latin, and F rench, as well as geography, his- 
tory, «nd mathematics. He was amazed to see how quickly and well 
Tom absorbed what he learned. Tom eagerly applied himself to 
every subject and found them all to be equally challenging. As an 
adult, he proved that his interest in so many fields was valuable. 
Everyone thinks of him as a statesman, but he was also an architect, 
writer musician, naturalist, historian—and an inventor! He wrote the 
Declaration of Independence on one of his own inventions, a little 
portable desk that also served as a suitcase. 


Although Thomas left Shadwell in the fall to attend school, he re- 


; . r 
turned each summer to spend his vacation at home. Almost gue y 
antation, Little 


i isi i i t on the pl 
sunny morning he visited his favorite spo i aie 
Mountain, From there he could see much of the beautiful Virginia 


i i day he would design and build a 
ose decided A E he carried a notebook with 


house on Little Mountain. From then on ; 
3 £ 
him in which he jotted down ideas for leveling the top puke moan 


and the kind of house he would design. f 
When Thomas was fourteen years old his father died, leaving Shad 


well to him. As head of the Jefferson household, Tom p aaa 
his responsibility to look after the land and take care o y. 
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When he was sixteen he 

felt that nanage 

the estate tly he 

would need re edu- 

cation. So ır later 

x ? =e he enrolled Villiam 
3 4 ibd 4 d 2 and Mary lege in 
A A by Williamsbu While 

Asi ' there he s d law. 

Unlike ma tudents, 

Tom was atisfied 

just to kno: iw. He 

wanted to know every- 

William and Mary College in Williamsburg, Virginia thing abo: y Op 
cially the way in which 


it was useful to those who had to obey it. 
At Williamsburg Tom met George Washington, Patrick Henry, and 


many others who wére to become as famous as he in the gvsat story 
of the United States. No one was more thrilled than Thomas Jefferson 
to hear Patrick Henry speak out against the way in which the King 
of England was refusing to let the people of Virginia govern them- 


selves. Thomas wished that he could speak in the same fiery manner, 
but he knew that he expressed his thoughts better on paper. In fact, 
the time came when Thomas Jefferson’s ability to write well was put 
to a dramatic test. 

Deeply moved by Patrick Henry’s speech, he decided to return 
home to stir up the people against the King’s refusal to let the colonists 
share in deciding what taxes they should pay. He wanted to be elected 
to Virginia’s governing body, the House of Burgesses. A few days 
later he unfolded his plans to his family. Like most early Tidewater 
Virginians, Mrs. Jefferson still believed that all British subjects should 
look upon England as the mother country, no matter where they 
lived. 

“But we are Americans, too, Mother!” replied Tom. “We have 
our own lives and our own ways of living. We must have the courage 
and the spirit to speak up for our American rights.” 


\ 


His mother sighed. “I wish your father were here to hear you speak.” 

“But Father thought of himself as a free man,” answered Tom. “He 
too believed that all men should be free and equal.” 

To this Mrs. Jefferson agreed. Being the loving mother that she 
was she helped Thomas win his election to the House of Burgesses. 

Some months later Tom was married to young and beautiful Martha 
Skelton. They went to live in the house that he had designed and 
had started to build on Little Mountain. 

To his home Jefferson gave the name Monticello, which is the 
Italian word for “little mountain.” Today it still stands as one of the 
most beautiful and well-designed homes in the United States. 

Americans were becoming more and more disturbed over the taxes 
levied on them by Great Britain. But, despite the growing dissatis- 
faction in the colonies, Jefferson managed for several years to devote 
his time to his family and his beloved Monticello. l 

He was never happy unless he was busy. His active and curious 
mind lent itself to creating new and better ways of living. The ways 
in which he tried to improve life on his Virginia plantation were as 
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varied as his talents. He experimented with new crops, ented a 
labor-saving plow, began writing a detailed history of the lony of 
Virginia, and collected one of the largest private libraries in North 
America. For relaxation in the evening, he entertained hi: nily by 
playing the violin. 

But Jefferson was not permitted the quiet life of a cou squire 
for long. Conditions were growing worse in the colonies. Protests 
against new British taxes were stronger and louder. Fina!)) the col- 
onists decided they must take action against the British. In 1774 
representatives from the various colonies met in a convention, called 
the Continental Congress. Jefferson was called to Philadel) ia, where 
the convention was being held, to represent Virginia. Whe» the dele- 
gates from different parts of the country gathered together in Phila- 
delphia they were strangers to one another. 

Patrick Henry, fearing that they would never come to an += veement, 
sprang to his feet impatiently. “British oppression has ©) «ced the 
boundaries of the several colonies!” he shouted. “The distinctions be- 
tween Virginians and Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and Mew Eng- 
landers, are no more. I am not a Virginian—I am an Ameri: an!” 

Never before had Jefferson heard words echo his own feelings so 


exactly! He had written pamphlets denying British authority over 
Americans, and now Patrick Henry boldly spoke of the colonists as 
a united people—united against Britain. However, several members 
of the Continental Congress were afraid to think of themselves as 
Americans. They knew that a break with England meant war. War 
could mean defeat for America and death for themselves as leaders 
of the revolution. 

Ardent patriots like Thomas Jefferson had to wait two years until, 
finally, all patience with British rule was gone. In 1776 America was 
ready to accept absolute independence from Great Britain. 

This was a historic moment. It called for an announcement to the 
whole world that a new nation was being created. The Continental 
Congress decided that the United States must compose a “declaration 
of independence,” and they picked a team of five men to write it. 
They chose Benjamin Franklin, an experienced statesman. They chose 
others with experience in government affairs. Then they picked 
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Thom: Jefferson—one of the youngest members of the Continental 
Congross—for his ability to write well. 

Whe. the five men met to discuss their job, they agreed that only 
one of them should compose the document—and they chose young 
Jeffe: for this enormous task! 

Jeflerson humbly accepted the responsibility, and retired to the 
little m he had rented for his stay in Philadelphia. In the long 
hours he spent thinking and writing and rewriting, he never once re- 
ferred lo any pamphlet, paper, or book. His own strong feelings on 
freedom inspired the message submitted to the Continental Congress. 
It we 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
free : equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Th: Continental Congress was pleased with the Declaration, al- 


though several members were concerned with this bold announcement. 


| 


Cr 
=S 
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“We'll hang for this,” 
one delegate muttered. 

“Aye, we may hang 
for this, but if we don’t 
hang together we shall 
certainly hang sepa- 
rately,” answered Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The Continental 
Congress then pre- 
sented the Declaration 
of Independence to the 
American people. On 
the day it was read 
aloud in Philadelphia 
bonfires were lighted 
and bells rang every- 
where. 

Thomas Jefferson had 
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“The Signing of the Declaration of Independence’ was painted by the American 
artist, John Trumbull, who lived from 1756 to 1843. 


expressed in words the desire for freedom that each American felt in 
his heart, and the people rejoiced. 

The American Declaration of Independence stands today as one of 
the most eloquent and moving arguments for freedom ever written. 

The war with England began, and Jefferson returned home to be a 
member of the Virginia legislature. There he began another fight for 
freedom. The Virginia of 1776 was far from democratic. Many people 
could not vote and higher education was limited to the rich. Jefferson 
attacked these and other undemocratic institutions. 

Many cruelly false things were said about him. The rich Tidewater 
Virginians accused him of being a traitor to the aristocratic planter 
class. Many of his old friends deserted him. But Jefferson continued 
to fight for democracy. In time many laws giving equality and freedom 
to the individual were passed, but only because of his dogged persis- 
tence and constant belief in the justice of his cause. 


In 1779 Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia. The war for 
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indeperilence was still on. The country was in an unheaval, and his 
term o! office was a hectic one. He gave up the governorship in 1781 
with relief. He believed that he was not suited for public office, and 
yearned to return to Monticello. His wife had died, and he felt that 
his two daughters, Martha and Mary, needed his guidance. But the 
country also needed his guidance, and in 1783 he was elected to 
Congr: During his term in Congress he established the dollar-and- 
cents system of currency we now use. Americans had been using 
the coins and bills of many different European countries, and Jeffer- 
son's new system made the exchange of money easier and simpler. 

After ‘he American Revolution was over, Thomas Jefferson was sent 
abroad .; Minister to France. During his stay in Europe, he broadened 
his knowledge of all kinds of subjects, from botany to architecture. 
He also witnessed the beginning of the French Revolution. The 
French sople loved and respected him, because he represented the 
democr:cy they so desired themselves. 

In 1759 Jefferson was recalled to America by President George 


Washin<ton, who wanted him to be the Secretary of State in the 
new government. Seven years later Jefferson became Vice-President, 
and, in 1801, he took his place as the third President of the United 
States. 

While Jefferson was President he made one of the most important 
; France owned a vast tract of land 
r to the Rocky moun- 
fferson believed that, 


transactions in American history. 
in America stretching from the Mississippi rive 
tains. It was called the Louisiana Territory. Je 
under French control, the Louisiana Territory was a threat to Amer- 
ican democracy. He wanted to buy part of it from France. oe TE 
badly in need of money, offered him the entire area, which Jeffers 
purchased for fifteen million dollars. 

Because of this important purchase, made in 1803, 
now extends from the Atlantic ocean on the east to the Pa 
on the west. ; 

Jefferson was sixty five years old when he retired ra oe 
Although he returned to Monticello, his dreams of freedom a 


racy were far from complete. 


He began working on a plan that had be 


the United States 
cific ocean 


en on his mind for a long 
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time—free education. Jefferson believed that the stren 
mocracy lay in the individual. He reasoned, therefore 
person, rich or poor, was entitled to the privileges of dei 
of the most important being education. He worked to 

University of Virginia, a state-supported school that ev 

farmer’s son could afford to attend. The University of 

the first of its kind in the United States, and Jefferson \ 
consider himself its father—more proud, indeed, than h 
his other achievements. 

Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, exactly fifty y: 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 

Few men in history have had the versatile genius of Ti 
son. He is remembered as a statesman, architect, inv 
historian, and naturalist. Yet more important than any 
tributions was his fight for freedom—freedom for the n 
the individual. As long as Americans remain loyal to 
freedom and democracy, Thomas Jefferson’s spirit will 
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CLARA BARTON 


Angel of the 
Battlefield 


A TORNADO sweeps over the land like an angry giant. Rivers 
rise high, flooding lands and sometimes destroying whole cities. Men 
start great wars which cause death and destruction to millions. When- 
ever a disaster occurs, a flag showing a red cross on a white field is 
sure to appear. Those who wear the Red Cross badge bring food, 
medicine, and other aid to victims of the disaster. 

The Red Cross began in Europe, and for a long time Americans 
knew little about it. How it came to the United States is the story 
of one heroic woman. Her name was Clara Barton. 

It was Christmas Day, 1821. In Oxford, Massachusetts, the Barton 
family prepared for the holiday. It was a special Christmas for them. 
As they did their chores, they eagerly awaited important news. 

Dorothy, seventeen, was in charge of the kitchen that day. Stephen 
and David, her younger brothers, carried logs to the fireplace. Ten- 


year-old Sally hummed excitedly as she set the table. 
smiling. In his arms 


Finally Mr. Barton appeared in the doorway, ean 
he carried a small Pardie wrapped in a white blanket. “This is your 


new sister,” he said proudly. “Clarissa Harlowe Barton.” 
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“She is the loveliest Christmas present of all!” exclaim dorothy, 
as the children gathered around their father to get a gli of the 
new baby. 

Through the long winter, spring, and summer the chil played 
with the bright-eyed baby. Before she could walk, the carried 
her around on their shoulders. Clara had a bright mind and a good 
memory. With six loving teachers she knew more at thi sars old 
than other children might know at six. 

The Barton family spent their winter evenings in fro} the big 
living-room fireplace. Mr. Barton often told stories, and Clara espe- 
cially liked to hear about his adventures fighting the Indias after the 
Revolutionary War. Mr. Barton had fought with the American army 

to help wii west for 
the settle: 

No matt yw excit- 
ing the story of a battle 
might be ara kept 
wondering «pout each 
man who mède up the 
army. Sh worried 


about the + unded on 
both sides. “What 
would you do if you 
were hurt and left in 
the cold all night with- 
out blankets or food?” 
she would ask. “Who 
would rescue you?” Her 
father could not ad- 
swer. 

Clara was very happy 
at home, surrounded by 
people who loved and 
protected her. But she 
had no children her 


own age to play with. 
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Wi ‘lara started school she was shy and frightened. She did not 
make ids with the other children. When she was eight years old, 
her pe ats decided to send her to a school away from home. There, 
they cht, she would overcome her shyness and learn to get along 
with lren her age. 

Mr. “arton hitched the horses to the farm wagon and he and Clara 
set o ‘he tried to be brave about leaving home. She did not cry 
when father left her with strangers, and no one saw her cry 
later. at she could not eat, and every week she grew thinner. She 
studie! hard, but she did not make friends. It was plain to everyone 
that s) was too unhappy to stay. One day David drove to the school 
and i Clara home. 

Th egan the happiest time of her life. The Bartons moved to 
a ney ne and Clara’s four cousins came to live with them. For the 
first to, Clara had children her own age to play with. Their ad- 
venti started at breakfast and lasted until bedtime. Clara not 
only v healthy and strong, she became a real tomboy. 

Cler> had a streak of stubbornness, too. One winter she decided 


she wanted to learn to ice skate. Her mother said that the ice on the 
river was dangerous and would not buy Clara a pair of skates. But 
Clara was determined. She borrowed a pair of skates and she pa 
her cousins ran down to the river. The skates fit Clara poorly and 
her small ankles bent like reeds when she tried to stand. The boys 
began to pull her. Faster and faster they raced—until a a A 
cut her knee badly on a rough piece of ice and limped all the way 
home. s ins when 
“Promise you won't tell a soul!” she whispered to her ia cs 
they arrived. Clara limped around painfully all that day, z ‘6 
to pretend that nothing had happened. The n scenes ie lled 
was so stiff and swollen that she could not walk. Her mother zT 
for the doctor. Clara could not walk again for ag ae 
knew her pain was the result of stubborn disobedience, and 7 
never agai t stubbornness have its way. r : 
Uaioe sel it,” her mother said wisely. on Eo 
when stubbornness may be useful. The important thing i P 
under control.” Clara soon found out that this was true. 
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One hot summer day she heard shouting down the roa 


to the kitchen door. Three neighbors were carrying a li 


toward the house. 

It was her brother David. 

Numb with fear, she led the men to David's bedroom. 
her that he had fallen from the roof of a barn he was bui 
that day, Clara listened to his moans. 

“If only he would let someone help him,” Clara’s mother 
to Dorothy. “I don’t think he even knows who we are.” 

Clara overheard them, and tiptoed softly into David's 1 
went up to the bed and put her cool hand on his forehead 
ately he quieted. She put a glass of water to his lips and he 


ran 


rm 


told 
All 


ered 


se family, gathered in the doorway, was amazed. In spite of all 
their efforts, David responded only to his little sister’s firm but gentle 


touch, 


Clara begged her father to put a cot in David’s room for her so 
she could always be close by his side. She waited on David night 


and day from then on. 


Summer ended and autumn began—but she scarcely saw the chang- 
ing seasons. No one but Clara had hope for David, but she had per- 


sistent faith in his recovery. 
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“Le e of us take care of him,” other members of the family 
would “You're too young to work so hard.” 

Cla as stubborn. “It will be over soon. I know he’s getting 
bette: meday we will walk out of this room together.” 

Two hole years passed before her wish came true. During that 
time a had not spent one night away from David's bedside! 
Final! ie morning, it happened. David, pale and trembling, took 
Clara n and they walked together into the sunshine. 

Ey ie was overjoyed at David's recovery, but they felt sorry 
for C She was only eleven years old when she entered the sick- 
room | thirteen when she came out! She was very thin, and her 
growt| nad stopped. No one suspected that this experience was to 
be onc of the most valuable lessons she learned in life. 

Wh: Clara was fifteen, her parents decided that teaching school 
woul e her the confidence she lacked. They found a job for her 
in th district schoolhouse nearby. Since Clara looked so young, 


her sisters made long, grown-up dresses for her and combed out her 
braids | 
On her first day in class, Clara was terrified. Many of the boys in 
the school were taller than she was. Because she could think of noth- 
ing else to do, she began reading aloud from the Bible. She 
surprised at her own voice, for it sounded clear and confident. fl 5 
children did not know how frightened she was, and they ma 
attentively to every word. By the time she had finished reading, : 
fear had vanished. She enthusiastically began planning -H za 
assignments. In time she gained a reputation as one of the 
teachers in the state. 


Clara taught school for sixteen years. : 
do meee new. She thought about going to oe be ee A . 
out how the government worked. Once she had ma e 2 =n 
she packed all her belongings and moved to the nation s pi a 
ability to make a decision and act swiftly upon it wa 
characteristic of all her actions. 

Soon after she arrived in Washington, 
government office. She spent all her free 
the Senate. 


= 


Then she decided she would 


she was given a job in a 
time listening to debates in 
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These debates were often fiery. Trouble was brewing ver the 
country. The North and the South were ready to figl h other 
over the problems of slavery, and many southern stat nted to 
leave the Union. President Abraham Lincoln did not wani outhern 
states to secede. The conflict grew greater and greater. ally, on 
April 12, 1861, the War between the States began. 

President Lincoln called for troops to defend Washin Every- 
one expected the city to be attacked by the Confederate ; . Clara 
was at the railroad station when the troops arrived. She ied that 
many men had been injured in a riot on their way to hington. 
She talked to some of the soldiers as they wearily prep o camp 
on the Capitol grounds. They said that many of thei lies had 
been lost. They needed blankets, towels, and soap. | rushed 
home and, all during the night, cut up sheets to mak« vels and 
handkerchiefs. 

Although she did not realize it then, her life as a ernment 
clerk had ended, and her lifelong job of helping others 2 begun. 

At Bull Run, one of the first battles, the North lost. As ong lines 
of wagons carrying wounded soldiers came slowly back to Wash- 
ington, Clara talked to the tired men. She learned that there was 


a shortage of medical supplies, food, and clothing near the fighting 
lines. Many wounded men died from exposure and starvation. 

Clara tried to think of a way to prevent these unnecessary deaths. 
Then she made a bold decision. She herself would take the needed 
supplies to the battlefield! 

She visited many men in the government, trying to get permission 
to go through the fighting lines. They listened politely, but nothing 
was done. Undaunted, Clara went to work in the hospitals. People 
heard of her good work, and she soon became a well-known figure 
in Washington. Finally, in July, 1862, she was given permission to 
take supplies to the “front.” 

When the second battle of Bull Run started, Clara Barton was 0? 
her way to the battlefield. She and her supplies were jammed into 
a hot, stuffy boxcar. When the train arrived, someone helped her 
out of her cramped quarters. Looking about her, she gasped. As far 
as her eyes could see, wounded men covered the hillsides. She set 


to wor immediately. Men were 
bleedi:. to death, and the first job 
was to ‘top the blood. Night came 
and t- wounded were still being 
broug! to the hillside in a steady 
strea: \ cold wind sprang up 
and a chilling rain began to fall. 
Men , had sweltered in the hot 


sun that day shivered and coughed 
on thcir beds of straw. They had 
no shelter, no blankets, no fires, 
and no food. 

Clara managed to start a small fire. Among her supplies Mas 
canned soup and beef, crackers, and gallons of fruit juice. Suddenly, 
with a start, she realized that she had not thought to bring cups or 
dishes! How could she feed thousands of men out of two water 
buckets and a kettle? s 

“But,” Clara said wearily, “they must be fed. = she a to 
dump jars of soup into the kettle over the fire the solution A 
As she emptied each jar of soup into the kettle, the jar itselt beca 


ick men. 
cup! All night she worked, sending cup after cup to hungry, sick m 


took time to wash 
B > next after she was exhausted, and r 
y the next afternoon s ooed ihe Plies 


her hands and comb her hair. She sat down an ees A 
out of her skirt, trying to rub out some of the bloocstains. 


r the first 
she knew it, her eyes had closed and she was N men 
time that week! Late that night a train came for the wo 


and Clara helped them onto the train. 
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When the last man was carried aboard, Clara he vot on. 

Back in Washington, she began to prepare for the ne le. She 
remembered how the men had lain on the cold ground fı s before 
she arrived at Bull Run, and she vowed that this time sh uld get 
to them more quickly. I will travel with the army to th tle, she 
decided. This also was a bold plan. Women did not tr: vith the 
army trains. But Clara Barton was determined to do it 

When fighting began at Harper’s Ferry, the army sı d Clara 
with a wagon, mules, and four men. But the army did now of 
Clara’s secret plan. She and her supplies caught up w e army 
caravan at sundown of the first day’s journey. Clara \ lighted 
that she had reached them in such good time. But then aw that 
her wagon was at the end of a ten-mile train of wagon d there 
was no way of passing them on the narrow road! A batt ild rage 
for days before she could get to it. 

The caravan was preparing to camp for the night. A various 
wagons pulled off the road Clara saw her chance. She cd until 
the entire camp was asleep and then awakened her fo n. 

“Get up,” she whispered. “Were going to drive up to the front 
of the line.” As the others slept, Clara’s little band moved ir wagon 
to the front with the artillery. Clara looked at the heavy guns, dark 
and menacing in the moonlight. “This is where we belong,” she said 


to her men. “We must follow the cannon!” 

Clara was with the army when they stormed the heights of Fred- 
ericksburg in December, 1862, Fearlessly she crossed the river in a 
rain of bullets. When she reached the other side, she saw that portions 
of her clothing had been shot off. A general jumped off his horse and 
shouted, “Madam, you are in grave danger here! Don’t you need 
protection?” 

“General,” Clara said, smiling, “I am the best-protected woman 
in the United States, I have the whole army as a guard.” 

The troops nearby heard her, and cheered. Men all the way down 
the line took up the shout. 

The general saluted Clara. “I think you are right,” he said. 

In April, 1865, the war was over, and it was then that Clara under- 
took the enormous task of identifying those soldiers lost or dead. 


Famili: m all over the country 


clamor for information about 
their 1 To answer the thou- 
sands tters that were pouring 
in, she led many dollars in post- 
age al and she discovered that 
she ha ictically no money. Her 
friend ggested that she give 
lecture. about her war experiences. 
Surely ple would be glad to 
pay to ar her unusual story. So 
she be | series of talks that took 
her al ' the country. She had 
always =d stage fright, but when 
she thocht of the battles she had seen and the men who had suffered, 
her ve ame out clear and strong. 
The: oue night, in the middle of a speech, her voice failed. She 
was so exhausted that she could not go on. She had worked too long 
and har! for too many years. 


Her doctor told her that she must rest for at least three years. 
He advised her to go abroad. So, in September, 1869, Clara aled 
for Eur pe. For many months she lived quietly with friends in Switzer- 
land, trying to recover her health. 

One day she received some visitors. 
in tall silk hats and formal clothes. 

“We have come to ask you,” they said politely, 


States has refused to join the International Red ae ae 
Clara knew nothing about the Red Cross. She asked them 
ained that the Red Cross was an 


her about it. The lemen expl 
Q ; gentlemen exp d soldiers of all 
organizati lief to sick and wounded so 
ganization that offered reli d why the United States 


nations. They said they could not understan 

had refused to sign the Red Cross treaty. 
“What does the treaty provide?” Clanis 
“Among other things,” they told her, “th i 

and supplies be treated as neutrals. No epe 


no one will take them prisoner. 


They were Frenchmen, dressed 


“why the United 


ked. 
at all hospitals, patients, 
I] fire on them and 
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Clara thought t! Cross 
was her dream true. 
From that day on irked 
to establish the rican 

branch. 
When she reti ) the 
United States sl te a 
booklet explainin t the 
F Red Cross meant. \dition 
to all the good t it did 
during time of w: a said 
that the Red Cros d also 
aid all people w er in 
Clara Barton—founder of the American pe of colamit <4 
ked Coss floods, fires, and ea uakes. 
She went to Wa on to 

talk to the President of the United States. 

President Garfield listened to Clara’s story. Then he her to 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State sent her t Secre- 
tary of War. They all seemed interested, but she could not get their 


immediate approval. 

Then she wrote more booklets, appealing directly to the people. 
The Red Cross became a familiar term to Americans. Finally, in 1882, 
the great seal of the United States was placed on the treaty, and 
Clara Barton became the first president of the American Red Cross. 
She had won this battle with typical determination and energy. 

When the International Red Cross next met in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Clara went to represent the United States. As she entered the 
room, four hundred men rose to honor the only woman member. It 
was the most exciting moment of her life, but Clara Barton modestly 
said to herself, “They are not honoring me, but my country.” 

She died at the age of ninety-one, after a full life dedicated to the 
task of helping others. She had given no thought to personal safety 0° 
personal gain. She had fought with the energy and courage for her 


cause. Her indomitable spirit lives on in the watchword of the Red 
Cross—Give. 


AY CRS 


| fae story behind this poster began about 
a century ago. In 1864 a world-wide 
relief organization called the International 
Red Cross was founded in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Its first members were 16 of the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. In 1882 the United 
States signed the Red Cross Treaty at Ge- 
neva, and Clara Barton became the first 
president of the American branch. 

The original purpose of the International 
Red Cross was to give aid to wounded sol- 
diers, prisoners, and other victims of war. 
But the wartime activities of the Red Cross 
were so successful that its members decided 
that it could also work in time of peace. 

Today the sign of the Red Cross is a sign 
of help and service to all people in trouble. 
lts badge, a red cross on a white field, is 
worn by hundreds of thousands of volunteer 
workers. 

Many of these volunteer workers are chil- 
dren—members of the Junior Red Cross. The 
American Junior Red Cross teaches children 
to be responsible citizens in all emergencies. 
The children learn first aid, water safety, 
accident prevention, and home nursing. They 
also learn how to be good neighbors to 
children of other nations. Members of the 
American Junior Red Cross send gift pack- 
ages overseas and write letters of good 
will to children of foreign countries. They 
keep alive the spirit of the International Red 
Cross by living up to its ideals of service and 
world-wide friendship. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


e 
Scientist 

Y IEAD the racing 

clouds showed a lovely 
shell-p lush as a wintry 
sun sa ehind the ridge 
of the ¢ hills. But Moses 
Carver s too deep in 
thoug] notice that, or 
the be: of the tall trees 
outline vinst the evening 
sky as rode homeward 
from p to Diamond 
Grove. that January day 
in 1861 had received the 
same warning: “Be on the 


lookout for night riders. 
They are in Missouri, steal- 
ing slaves, and selling them 
on the markets of Arkansas.” 

Any thought he might have had 
road was brushed aside in his anxiety to repor 
his wife, Susan. She was certain to be disturbed about Mary, the 
d with the housework, and was like a 
along, he began mustering 


about being alone on a desolate 
t the warning gently to 


friendly slave woman who helpe 
member of the family, Thus as he jogged 
up reasons why no night rider would care to bother with a slave 
r in the evening he was able to 


woman who had small children. Late 
o his wife, but they 


voice those reasons in a most convincing manner t 
were of little use in suppressing his own dread. 
Just after midnight Mr. Carver was awakened out of a sound sleep 
by a scream. He hastily dressed, grabbed a gun, and rushed outside. 
f and listened. Far away in the woods 


For ; 
or a moment he stood still 
orchard lane came the sound 


below : 
elow a fox barked. Then from down the 
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of hoofbeats on the frozen ground. Tossing caution to winds, 
Moses Carver ran straight for Mary’s log cabin. There le the 
door, he found her little son, Jim, crying; but no one, w 

On the way back to the house, holding Jim by the hand Jarver 
was met by his wife. Although vividly aware of the reas r Jim's 
appearance with her husband, Mrs. Carver pretended for ake of 
the child that all soon would be as usual. However, as | eared 
their house she burst into tears and cried, “Moses, we m rouse 
the neighbors to get help to find Mary and her baby.” 

But it was not easy to get help in those days. Telep ; were 
unknown. By the time Mr. Carver had rounded up son lp the 
night riders had been on their way several hours. Howev: ian by 
the name of Bentley offered to follow them. Folks stan round 
whispered, “He has been a night rider.” But Moses C didn’t 
listen to their talk. Instead he hired the man, promising ve him 
forty acres of land and a valuable horse. 

During the days that followed, rain beat against the v of the 
farmhouse where the Carvers waited. A week of such days went by. 
Then Mr. Bentley returned. Within the curve of his le «m lay 


Mary's baby, wrapped in a rain-soaked blanket. 

In relating what had happened, Mr. Bentley told Mr. Carver that 
he had been tricked by the night riders. After making a fair bargain 
with them, he had returned at the appointed hour and place, only to 
find Mary's baby lying on the ground under an oak tree. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Carver,” said he, “that I failed to get Mary for 
you and your wife. So TIl just take the horse. You can forget about 
the forty acres of land.” 

Mrs. Carver tenderly cared for Mary’s baby, ill with the whooping 
cough. At times it seemed as if no amount of love and care could 
save him. But Susan Carver never gave up hope. Something deep 
down in her heart kept her believing the baby would live. 

In time the tiny sick baby grew into a frail small boy who uttered 
little squeaky sounds instead of words. Mrs. Carver could understand 
his queer speech but not Mr. Carver. Thus there may have been 
moments when kind Moses Carver wondered if the little boy was 
really worth the horse he had given for his return. 
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Wi ‘ever may have been Moses Carver's thoughts regarding his 
barg the world would never have heard of him or his wife if it 
had been for the stolen slave woman Mary’s baby. He grew up to 
be tl amous Dr. George Washington Carver—scientist. 

» ® r a F ° ° 

No famous people do not just happen. They do something to make 
thei mes well known. As you read the stories of great men and 
woi and their deeds, you will discover that nearly all of them 
wer ke in one thing when they were children. They had some 
spec’ interest or hobby and would never let anything interfere with 
it, no watter how many other tasks they had to perform. This was 
certs ly true of George Washington Carver. When he was a boy, he 
had rather eggs, carry in wood, plant seeds, cut grass, and pull 


weeds, which was, as 
you will agree, a good 
deal for one little boy 
to do. But somehow he 
always managed to find 
time to work in his 
precious garden. 
What a joy that gar- 
den was to him! Every 
day from early spring 
until late autumn, when 
it was not raining, he 
would hustle across the 
and to the woods beyond 
e flowers he loved. Many 
hours gathering from 


Carver fields, up through the apple orchard 
to experiment to his heart's content with th 


were rare and unusual plants that he had spent 
If any of them had a sickly appearance, he 


the woods and fields. aaa 
soil. He tried to discover and mix the soils 


replanted it in a different 


in which each plant grew the best. 
: i 
After a time word got around the Carver neighborhood that George 


i Il sorts of 
had great skill in caring for and protecting plants ae ee 
i i nging the 
diseases and insects. Thereupon the neighbors began a on 
plants to him to cure. And no doctor ever watched over his p 
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with greater love and care than George did as he tended the sick 
plants. Usually he was able to cure them. And so the people began 
to call George, “the plant doctor.” 

The Carvers were very much pleased with this name. But it was 
George’s honesty that made them the happiest. He never told lies. 
Moreover, he never acted them, even when he wanted to skip away to 
his garden. Often when well on his way to the woods, Mrs. Carver 
would call him to do some work. It would have been easy to have 
pretended not to hear, but the little fellow always trotted back. 

Among the settlers who came to the Ozark community was a Swiss 
farmer who was interested in the cultivation of grapes. Moses Carver 
had listened to the man telling the farmers that the soil and the climate 
of their Ozark hills was just right for the raising of grapes; but, being 
from Missouri, Mr. Carver had to be shown. Not George! In fact, his 
enthusiasm was too great to be denied. He became the “grape man” 
on the Carver farm. 

So well did George take care of the grape arbors that Mr. Carver 
one bright autumn morning took him to visit the Swiss farmer's vine- 
yard. Never before had the boy seen anything so lovely! As he tip- 
toed his way between the arbors, he tenderly examined the grape 
leaves and felt of the soil in which the plants grew. This interest did 
not go unnoticed by the Swiss farmer. He joined the lad and ex- 
plained many things about the plants and their cultivation. Taking 
one of George’s hands in his big ones he said, “My lad, God has given 
you a grower's hands.” 

The sun had disappeared from sight and only the afterglow burned 
on as George and Mr. Carver made their homeward journey. The boy 
sat as quiet as the shadows that fell across the road. He was thinking 
about his hands and making plans to go to school, so that he could 
train them to do the things the Swiss farmer could do with his. 

The Diamond Grove school was about two miles from the Carver 
farm. It was closed to colored boys like George and his brother, which 
made George very unhappy. Each night he prayed, “Dear God, please 
let me go to school. I want to learn to read and write.” 

Someone gave him a blue-backed speller. It was an exceedingly dull 
book but George prized it highly, taking it each night to bed with him. 
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In : nth he had learned all the letters of the alphabet. Soon he 
cou! id some of the simple stories in the book. 

St o frail to help with the hard farm work, George learned to 
do ı things about the house. He learned to cook and sew, to wash 
and to knit and crochet. 

\ he was ten years old, he asked permission to attend school in 
ao om cabin at Neosho, eight miles away. The Carvers readily 
gay ir consent. During the first years away from the Carvers he 
sup d himself by doing chores and odd jobs. Often, too, he had 
to s wherever he could find a place to rest his tired body. Fortu- 
nat here were people like Mariah Watkins, Aunt Lucy and Uncle 
Sey who took him into their homes, fed his stomach with food, 
his |: with love, and taught him goodness. Because of such folks 
he |- able to continue his schooling. 

Within a year he had mastered all that the Neosho teacher could 
teac m. The next school for him was at Fort Scott, Kansas, more 
than «xty miles away. But what is sixty miles to any boy who has a 


great urge to question, to explore, and to know? Nothing! It’s just 
a chsilenge to find a way, and that is what George did. Learning that 
a mule train of workers was headed 
for the Kansas wheat fields, he 
joined up. He spent seven years in 
Fort Scott, where he worked as a 
cook, a dishwasher, a housekeeper, 
and took in washing to earn his 
prized high school diploma. 

He spent the following summer 
with the Carvers. They were de- 
lighted to have him with them again. 
They marveled that he had grown 
from a spindle-legged small boy 
into a tall healthy man. 
They were pleased with 
all that he had learned 
and urged him to con- 
tinue with his studies. 
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George sought admittance to a college in Iowa. In di ne a 
letter came, wherein the authorities expressed themselv: sfied 
with his entrance credits. From then on, George devot: | his 
efforts to preparation for the long-looked-for day. 

It took all his savings to obtain the necessary railroad But 
that did not disturb George. Was he not about to fulfill : shed 
dream? Upon his arrival in the college town he lost 1 ne in 
finding the registrar's office. Alas, he was informed that ould 
not enter. He had forgotten to mention he was a Negro. í > was 
stunned by the news. Unable to say a word he turned anc t out 
the door. Word of his rejection got around the town. Se) ople 
offered to help him. Then some one suggested Simpson C 

Crushed, but not defeated, George accepted the Simp: llege 
suggestion as one worth trying. So he went to Indianola i. By 
that time he had only a few pennies left in his pocket. V m he 
bought five cents worth of cornmeal and five cents worth t. On 
this he kept himself alive for a week, while he looked fo jobs. 
A kind woman offered him the use of a woodshed for living 
quarters. He bought a tub and a washboard and offered to ashing 
for the college students. Within a short time the old woodshed was 
a gathering place for the college boys. 

After three years at Simpson, George Carver enrolled in the Iowa 
State College at Ames. He was then about twenty-six years old. 


Four years later he received his degree in agriculture. In another 
two years he had earned his master’s degree in science. 10 obtain 
these degrees he had been studying subjects which permitted him to 
take things apart and discover of what they are made, just as he had 
liked to do in his garden. One of those subjects was chemistry. 
Through his splendid efforts and accomplishments during those years 
at Ames, he was given a teaching position in the Iowa State College. 
It was a very unusual honor for one of his people to receive. George’s 
joy knew no bounds. He had his first steady job. 

Just as he was becoming famous for his work in the college 
laboratory, Dr. Booker T. Washington, founder of the Negro school at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, invited him to come south to teach there. Carver 
had never lived in the South. He knew no one there. He liked the 
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frien: ‘eople of Iowa State College. But something within him 
kept ering, “Tuskegee needs you. Your people need you.” 

He t to Tuskegee. The school was in need of everything and 
with: he means of getting anything. He was the head of an 
agric | laboratory but there was no laboratory. Although greatly 
disa] ed, Carver tackled the new job just as he had the old 
spell t the beginning. With the help of his students he equipped 
a lal ry with bottles, jars, bits of wire and rubber and the like 
colle rom trash heaps. 

He an working with the soils of the region. They were rich in 
color low, brown, red, and purple—and remarkable in all sorts 
of tl except grass and crops. He asked for a two-horse plow. 
The ers rocked with laughter as they lined up to watch the new 
profs from Iowa. He took their laughter good-naturedly and 


af mold 


uck from the swamps and le 
He traveled from place to 


and supplies to teach his 
to make furniture and rugs, 
ded things as flour sacks and 
het and knit, just as Susan 


continued to plow. He carried m 
from the woods to put on the fields. 
place with a wagon filled with tools 
people how to grow better crops and 
draperies and clothing from such discar 
burlap bags. He taught them how to croc 
Carver had taught him. $ 

He made pe and wood stain and toilet ee = H ce : 
Alabama. He made paving blocks, paper, rugs, CO" age, 
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boards from cotton. He made one hundred eighteen different products 
from the sweet potato, some of which were starch, tapic: _ sirup, 
breakfast food, and mock cocoanut. 

But his chief work was with the peanut. From it he made over 
three hundred different products such as medicines, peanut butter, 
cheese, coffee, shaving lotion, flour, soap, ink, pickles, salad , wood 
stains, dyes, and insulating boards. All this he was able tẹ do by 
merely separating the peanut into its different elements-—-such as 
water, fats, oils, starches, and resins—and then mixing tl: ifferent 
parts to make other products. 

Perhaps one of the most colorful events in Carver's life was his 
trip to Washington, D.C., to talk about the peanut to the » bers of 
a United States Senate committee. 

The peanut growers of the South wanted the governme © place a 
tax, or tariff as it is called, on peanuts imported from for ‘zi coun- 
tries. This tax would raise the price of foreign peanuts, s it more 
people would buy the cheaper peanuts grown in the U i States. 
But how could the growers make the Senate understan: now im- 
portant the peanut was? They turned to George Washington Carver 
for help. 

George came up from Alabama on an early train. He wa ressed in 
an old black suit and carried a case which held samples o! the many 


products he had made from the peanut. Upon his arrival in Washing- 
ton he asked a porter for directions and was surprised to get this 
reply, “Sorry, Grandpop, I havent time. We're looking for a big 
scientist coming here from Alabama.” 

In due time he reached the United States Senate, where he was put 
off with the last ten speakers. Each one was given ten minutes. 
When it was his turn to speak, Carver lost no time in opening the 
exhibit case and showing the committee samples of all the different 
things made from the peanut. 

The committee was amazed! At the end of his ten minutes George 
was asked to tell more. As he talked on the committee members began 
to see the importance of the peanut to American industry. In one 
hour and forty-five minutes the members had made up their minds— 
the peanut would be included in the tariff! 
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Over 300 products are made from the peanu 
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As the years passed along, more and more people beg 
about the work done by George Washington Carver who, | 
bore the title of Doctor of Science. Great people from all | 
world came to Tuskegee to talk with him. Famous 
scientific societies bestowed honors upon him. Thomas 
once offered him a huge sum of money to join him in his ! 
Laboratory, to which Carver replied, “My work is among 
Later Edison became his friend. So did Henry Ford. As 
Dr. Carver's great work among his people in the South, F 
endowed a school for Negro youth, near Ways, Georgia 
the name of the George Washington Carver School for Bo 


There is much more which could be written about th 
good man, of his ability to paint beautiful pictures and o! 
talent in music. However, Dr. Carver was so humble a 
would have said, “Do not write so much about me. Wri! 
peanut, and the clay, and the flowers so that boys and gi 
the great lessons Nature is so eager to teach us all.” 


DR. CARVER spent many happy hours with his flowers 


to hear 
is time, 
s of the 
Is and 
Edison 


ilo Park 


eople.” 


bute to 


uilt and 


gave it 


eat and 


natural 
that he 


bout the 


may learn 


aseball’s 
on Man 


i. WAS a hot June day in 1920. The sun streamed through the open 
: w ! em of the small apartment in New York’s Greenwich Village. 
mp) t smells of Sunday dinner still lingered in the kitchen where 
Christina Gehrig was washing dishes. Wiping her hands on her apron, 
the poked her head out of the kitchen. 

Louis,” she said firmly, “I don’t want you to worry about this base- 
ball game.” 

Young Lou Gehrig looked up from his history 
worried, Mama,” he said. “Tve been practicin 
the coach says I'm getting better.” 

Heinrich Gehrig, reading the Sunday paper acro 
looked up. “Chicago,” he said. “Can you imagine, Mama, Louie going 


all the way to Chicago alone?” 
Papa,” Lou reminded him, “Tl be with all the boys on the team.” 
He had worked hard 


Lou attended the High School of Commerce. 
to stay on its baseball team. Now they were the New York Cly al 
pions and were going to Chicago to play that city’s champions—Lane 
Technical High School. 

To think that he’d be playing in 
His face was suddenly hot with em 


book. “I’m not exactly 
g hard every day and 


ss the room, also 


e Chicago Cubs! 


the park of th 
He remembered 


barrassment. 
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the fellows’ nickname him— 
“Tanglefoot.” Lou ki hat he 
was fat and clumsy. as not 
quite seventeen, but al he was 
taller and much heas an his 
father. He thought ab many 
times the boys had sn l when 
he dropped the ball. < mes he 
just couldn’t act qui: nough. 
“Practice,” he said to , “Tve 

got to practice more re.” 
His mother and never 
laughed at him for | clumsy 
on the field. But the y didn’t 

understand baseball. 

Heinrich and Chris Gehrig 
4 had come to the United es from 
Germany before Lou wa: born on 
Iron Lou in action June 19, 1908. Many .merican 
customs were still strange to them. 
Lou wished that they could see the big game in Chicago. Even if he 


wasn't the best player on the team, at least he was going to play ina 
championship game. 

As he stepped off the train in Chicago, he had a nervous feeling 
in the pit of his stomach. His teammates felt the same way. The 
boys knew that almost everyone watching the game would be rooting 
for Lane Tech. Lou relaxed a little once the game began. Baseball 
was baseball no matter on what field you played. 

It was an exciting game from the start. The score was nearly 
tied at the top of the ninth, and Lou waited tensely for his turn at 
bat. Suddenly the bases were loaded—and Lou was up. He paused 
uncertainly on his way to the plate. “Coach,” he asked, “what'll I do?” 

“Do?” The coach laughed. “Why, belt one right out of the park! 
Although the coach was joking, Lou took his words seriously. 

“Yes sir,” he gulped, “right out of the park.” He stepped up to 
the plate and looked out over the enormous diamond. For once he 
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felt very small. The pitcher threw a ball and it was a strike. He 
wounc up again and Lou Gehrig dug in his heels. A fast ball flew 
at him and Lou lashed out at it with all his strength. 

CRACK!!! The ball soared up and over the fence behind left field. 


The ch watched, open-mouthed, as runners on base scored runs 9, 
10, a EL 

As Lou trotted around the bases for the winning run, he heard 
a thunder of applause. His teammates were shrieking for joy. For the 
first time he felt confident. “I can do it,” he said. His teammates 


wouldn't call him “Tanglefoot” today! 
| ou’s father and mother were waiting for him at home. He rushed 


into the apartment shouting, “We did it, we did it!” Heinrich and 
Christina were proud of Lou that day—especially because he said 
“We did it,” giving his team credit for the victory. This modesty and 
good sportsmanship never left Lou Gehrig. No matter how many indi- 


vidual records he set, he was always happiest when he said “We did it!” 
By the time he was ready to graduate from high school, Lou had 
decided that he would study to be an engineer. Christina and Heinrich 
had always hoped that he would choose this career. Lou enrolled at 
Columbia University. Although he learned slowly, he pursued the 
knowledge in his books with the same dogged persistence that he did 
everything. While going to college he also held a part-time job. His 
parents had worked hard all their lives, but now his father was aie 
ill and had to give up his job. Lou wanted to help Heinric 


and Christina as much as he could. 

He also found time to play baseball. One an 
York Yankees came to Columbia to watch the team. re ee > 
name was Paul Krichell, was looking for payee pa A d oe 
with the Yankees. He watched Lou Gehrig. The pitcher hurled a 


. After 
ball at Lou, and Lou walloped it over the south cs ae ‘i 
the game Mr. Krichell met Lou in the locker room. How 


like to play with the Yankees?” he asked. ‘dding?” he asked 
Lou couldn't believe his ears. “Are you kidding’ ‘ll id. “will 
“Tve never been more serious in my Me 7 ec: wees 
you sign the contract?” Lou thought about pi p a va fiver, too: 
He couldn’t go to school and be a professional aseball player, 


day a scout for the New 
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Then he thought about the money he would receive. His father needed 
an operation and perhaps he, Lou, could pay for it! He deeded to 
sign the contract. Afterward, Lou rushed home and waved the « ontract 
in front of his parents’ eyes. “And here,” he said, grinning happily, 
“is the money for papa’s operation!” His parents were so prised 
they couldn’t speak. Lou explained what an honor it was to » with 
the Yankees. When they saw how much it meant to him, the, «greed. 

“Well,” Christina said, smiling, “your papa and I will have to learn 
all about baseball now.” 

Lou was nervous the next day as he went to the Yankee ©): house. 
He would be meeting some of America’s most famous athicies. He 
walked into the locker room and there, oiling his glove, wa Babe 
Ruth! The others were laughing and joking as they dresse\ No one 
paid any attention to him that day, but just the same th ıs the 
beginning of Lou Gehrig’s long career with his beloved Yani». 

He was still the “fat boy” he had been in high schoo! ly now 
a lot of that fat had turned to muscle. At first, of course 1e did 
was “warm the bench.” Then one day, in a game with the \. ashing- 
ton Senators, the coach told Lou to “get in there and hit.” | + was to 


pinch-hit, or substitute, for the pitcher. The Washington pitche: wound 
up and sent the ball across the plate. Lou swung and missed. The 
pitcher wound up a second time. Lou swung and missed. The third 
time, the pitcher really bumed the ball in. Lou swung—and missed. 
The walk back to the bench seemed miles long—and the only vacant 
seat was next to Babe Ruth! Lou’s face was bright red. 

“Never you mind,” Babe said. “At least you didn’t just stand there 
and watch the balls go by. You'll get one the next time.” 

During the next few years, as Lou was gaining experience, he was 
also gaining a reputation. One of the coaches said of him, “Lou 
Gehrig's going to be a great baseball player because he has one virtue: 
he never makes the same mistake twice. He makes all the mistakes, all 
right, but not twice.” A sports writer said that Lou would never be 
a good baseball player because he had “piano legs.” But they all agreed 
that “Fence-breaking Lou,” as they called him, could hit a bad ball 
farther than most players could hit a good one. 

While they were talking, Lou was practicing. He had no time to 
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list o what the critics said. On 
Ju 1925, he began to set one of 
the jst unusual records in base- 


ball. From that day until April 30, 
1939, he played in every Yankee 
gal One time he played with a 


broken finger, another time he 
played with two black eyes. Its 
no wonder that they called him 


“Baseball’s Iron Man.” 

il 1934 Babe Ruth was the 
mos’ talked-about player in the ; 
history of baseball. Lou Gehrig was A close-up showing how Lou Gehrig 
just the silent, hard-hitting “Iron ipae ei 
M Yet in his quiet way Lou helped as much as Babe did to keep 


the Yankees on top year after year. Gehrig hit the most home runs 
with bases loaded, 23, and tied the record for the most home runs 
in one game, 4. For 15 years he never hit under .300 (that is, at 


least three hits for every ten times at bat). One year, 1934, he led 


the American League with a .363 mark. Other years he hit .373, 374, 
and .379. 
In 1928 Lou met a girl by the name of Eleanor Twitchell in Chicago: 
A few years later Eleanor and Lou were married. She was = most 
loyal fan, giving him courage whenever he needed it. Lous nickname 
for his pretty wife was “Pal.” i 
In ae fell into a slump. For the first time since 1925 his 


batting average fell below .300. Yet he was practicing just as hard 


as ever—perhaps harder. Finally he decided that he ae : p 
doctor. When he returned from the hospital he knew that he 


suffering from a rare disease of the nervous system—a oe ad 
thing like infantile paralysis. Soon he could no longer run 0 a 8 
bat. The time was to come when he could not even walk or ta q the 

So Lou was forced to quit baseball. oe eee a seen 
Yankee manager told him that his locker in re oe “i 
never be used by another player. People had aa a needed him. 
much Lou Gehrig meant to them and how much base 
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Lou Gehrig's plaque in Baseball's 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. 


On July 4, 1939, Lou Gehrig Appreciation Day was held at Yankee 
Stadium. A double header was played that afternoon, but no one was 
thinking about the game. They were all thinking about Lou. Many 
gifts were presented to him. The Mayor of New York made a speech, 
Lou listened; his massive figure, now a little stooped, commanded the 
center of attention on the diamond. Someone asked Lou to make a 
speech. But the words would not come out. His old coach finally said, 
“Talk to them. Go ahead. That’s an order, Lou.” 

Finally Lou spoke. The stadium was hushed and you could hear 
nothing but the wind and Lou’s voice. “I may have been given a bad 
break,” he began, “but I’ve an awful lot to live for.” He praised his 
teammates, the greatest fellows he had ever known. He spoke warmly 
of the loyalty of his wife and his parents. Then, looking at all the gifts 
around him that stood for the friendship of his fans, he said: “With all 
this, I consider myself the luckiest man on earth.” 

Lou Gehrig, the “Iron Man of Baseball,” died just two years after 
he made that speech in Yankee Stadium. He was only 38 years old. 
His bronze plaque in Baseball's Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New 
York, is a reminder of one of baseball’s greatest heroes. It is the 
symbol of Iron Lou himself—a ball player who reached great heights, 
not only as an athlete but also as a man. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Jungle Doctor 


T HE VILLAGE boys of Gunsbach, Alsace, were watching two of 
their schoolmates wrestle. They always liked to watch a match, but 
today it was more fun than usual. Pastor Schweitzer’s son Albert was 
helm. The boys were sure that Albert 


wrestling big George Nitsc 
f he did. The pastor's son was “dif- 


would lose, and they did not care i 
ferent” from the other boys. 

“Be careful, little gentleman,” they te 
each other they said, “He'll never get George down.” 

Suddenly, to everyone's surprise, Albert pinned George to the 
ground. George was angry because the smaller boy had beaten him, 
and he growled, “Tf I got broth to eat twice a week as you do, Td be as 


strong as you are.” 
Albert stood up quickly, his face bur 


ased, calling to Albert. To 


ning. He knew that George 
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and many of the other village boys were poor. They all thought that 
he had better clothes and food than they did. 

Albert ran home with tears of shame in his eyes. That night he 
could scarcely eat, but thought of George, perhaps with very little 
on his dinner plate. How he wished he could share his good meal 
with him! 

Albert’s desire to share things with others was very strong. It kept 
growing within him, until when he was a man he gave up many 
things he loved in order to help those less fortunate. 

The Schweitzer family was not as well-to-do as the villagers thought. 
Pastor Schweitzer had moved to Gunsbach in 1875, the year Albert was 
born. Gunsbach was just one of many small farm villages in Lower 
Alsace, a region of Europe between France and Germany. Pastor 
Schweitzer knew that his congregation could not pay him mu ch, hardly 
enough to raise a family of five. But Mother Schweitzer was a good 
manager, and through careful planning she was able to give her chil- 
dren simple but nourishing meals to make them strong. 

On Sunday mornings the children went to church with their mother. 
Albert liked to listen to his father preach. His sermons were easy to 
understand because he used examples from everyday life. This made 
the words of the Bible clear to his listeners. 

Week days, of course, were school days. Albert's father sent him 
to the village school. Albert was very shy, but the other boys did 
not understand this. They thought he felt superior to them because 
he was the pastor's son. This was why they teased him and called him 
“little gentleman.” 

Albert tried to be as much like the village boys as he could, even 
though it sometimes meant disobeying his father. One winter he was 
given an overcoat to wear. The first cold Sunday, when the family 
was getting ready for church, his father said to him, “Put on yout 
overcoat today, son.” But Albert refused to wear it. 

Angered, his father boxed his ears. Albert still refused to wear 
the coat. The same thing happened week after week. Albert would 
not wear the overcoat because none of the other boys had one. 

Although Albert could suffer himself, he never could bear to see 
animals suffer. One spring morning Albert and Henry Brasch, one 
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he village boys, made slingshots to use with small stones. 
Now,” Henry said, “let’s shoot some birds.” 
lbert loved all living creatures, and to deliberately harm any of 
m seemed cruel to him. But he did not want Henry to think that 
vas afraid to use his new slingshot, so he reluctantly agreed. They 
it to the woods and stopped near a tree. 
Chere!” whispered Henry, pointing to some birds perched on a 
neh. 
\lbert stooped to pick up a stone. As he started to put it in his 
shot, the church bells suddenly rang. To Albert, they seemed 
ring out the commandment, 
iou shalt not kill.” He dropped 
stone, shooed the birds away, 
ran home. 
Chat night he made an important 
ision. He resolved that he 
uld never let other people influ- 
ce him to do things that he 


ought were wrong. 


When Albert was 


ready for high school, 
his parents decided to 
send him to Mulhiausen, 
a city not far from 
Gunsbach. There he 
could live with his aunt 
and uncle while attend- 
ing school. They had 
no children of their 
own, and had offered to 
take care of Albert until 


he finished his high 


school education 


In Mulhausen, Albert 
also studied music, The 
organist at St. Stephen’s church, a young man named Eugene Munch, 


gave Albert piano lessons. 

Mr. Munch thought that Albert was a dull pupil. He was exasper- 
ated with the boy, who played his weekly lessons correctly, but with 
no feeling for the music. 

“You are a thorn in my flesh, Albert Schweitzer!” he exclaimed. 
In a final effort to inspire his pupil, Mr. Munch assigned Albert a 
passage from Mendelssohn, the great composer. “But,” he added, 
“you don’t deserve to have such beautiful music.” 

These words were a challenge to Albert. He knew that when he was 
alone he played with a great deal of feeling. When he had to play 
for someone else he was too shy to express himself, and played mechan- 
ically. Now he decided that he would learn to play the Mendelssohn 
passage with all the expression he knew it deserved. 

When Albert returned for his next lesson, he was ready. He sat 
down and began to play. Mr. Munch was speechless. From then on, 
he considered Albert his best pupil. Within a year he let the boy play 
the organ for the church services. 

In time, Albert became an accomplished organist, and he felt that 
he owed much of his success to Eugene Munch. When Mr. Munch 
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died, Albert wrote his first book—in memory of this beloved teacher 
and friend 


In 1899, Albert passed his entrance examinations for the University 
of Strassbourg, in Germany. At the University, his major subjects 
were 1 M, philosophy, and musical theory. Albert had chosen 
more subjects than the average student was expected to learn. The 
more challenging the subject was, the more determined he was to learn 
it. 


He started studying the Latin and Greek languages, and then de- 
cided to study Hebrew also. He felt that it was one of the most difficult 


languages, so he wanted to master it. 
The ulty and students of the University were amazed at Albert's 
ability to study so many different things. He often stayed up until 


the middle of the night preparing his lessons. The next day, he still 
had energy to continue his work. As a result of his enthusiasm and 
determination to learn, he became a well-known and respected scholar 
while he was still a young man. 

Albert Schweitzer knew that he was very fortunate. He had good 
health, a loving family, admiring friends—and the beginnings of a 
successful career. But his childhood desire to share his good for- 
tune never left him, and he often asked himself, “How can I accept 
all this happiness with- 
out giving something in 
return for it?” 

One day, when he 
was just twenty-one 
years old, he made a 
startling decision—one 
that was to change his 
life and the lives of 
many others. 

He decided that, from 
the age of thirty on- 
ward, he would dedi- 
cate himself to the serv- 
ice of mankind. Until 
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he was thirty, he would learn all he could. This would help him de- 
cide in which way he was best suited to serve his fellow man. 


The next years passed swiftly. He became principal of the theo- 
logical seminary, a university professor, a well-known organist, an 
authority on the music of Johann Sebastian Bach, and an author. Most 
men would have been satisfied with any one of those careers, but 
Albert Schweitzer was already looking forward to a new one! 

Several months before his thirtieth birthday he found in the mail 
a bulletin from a missionary society. It told of the great need for 
doctors and medicine to relieve the sufferings of the natives in A rica. 
The natives had no physicians of their own, and few European doctors 
were willing to leave their homes and families to live in the |» \vIe, 
where sickness and death were too-frequent occurrences. 

As Schweitzer read the missionary bulletin he saw a way to 'v/fill 
the promise he had made to himself—to serve mankind. He la. iong 
ago decided that he would serve where the need was the greatest, and 
it became clear to him that the need for a doctor in the juny was 
a pressing one. Once he had made up his mind, he started maing 
plans for his new career. The first step was to become a doctor, so 
he enrolled at the University as a freshman medical student anc again 


began long, hard hours of study. 

When Albert told his friends and family of his unusual plan, they 
were shocked. They told him that life in Africa was too hard for 
the European to endure. They told him that he was foolish to give 
up a successful career as author, musician, and philosopher. One 
friend asked, “Why do you want to waste years in studying medicine? 
Youre an ordained preacher already. Why not go there and simply 
preach?” 

“Because,” Albert said, “I want to help with more than words.” 

There was one person who understood his feelings. That was Helene 
Bresslau, a girl whom Albert had met as a student, She too wanted 
to help people, and she encouraged Albert to continue with his plans. 
Albert and Helene decided they would marry and go to Africa to- 
gether. She began to study nursing, and when Albert received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine, Helene was already a qualified nurse. 
They were married in Strassbourg on June 18, 1912. 


Young Dr, Schweitzer went to the Mission Board to get permission 
to work in the African village of Lambarene. They agreed to accept 
him as a doctor, but told him that he would have to provide his own 


equipment and supplies. 

Schweitzer himself did not have such a large amount of money— 
but he was determined to carry out his plans! 

By giving organ recitals and by getting donations from his friends 
he was able to raise enough money for a year in Africa. 

Then, on March 26, 1913, he and Helene left the port of Bordeaux, 
France, for the colony of Gabon in Equitorial Africa. From the ocean 
liner, they transferred to a river steamer at Cape Lopez. The sturdy 
boat took them down the Ogowe River to the village of Lambarene. 
This river trip gave them their first real view of Africa. What a con- 
trast to the open country of Alsace! 

Thick green walls of jungle enclosed the river on either side. A 


scorching tropical sun beat down on the boat. Strange cries rose from 
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the forest, and exotic birds circled overhead. From topmost branches 
monkeys peered inquisitively at them. 

“Now we are really in Africa!” Dr. Schweitzer exclaimed. 

At Lambarene they had to change to dugout canoes for the trip to 
the mission. They were rowed by natives who sang to them all the 
way. 

“Tzeh, poba-hoba, tzeh, tzut-tzut,” they chanted. “Tzeh, poba- 
hoba, tzeh, tzut-tzut!” 

At the mission station the Schweitzers were met by the small staff 
and then taken to their new home. It was a white wooden house con- 
sisting of four small rooms. The native school children had dec rated 
the house with flowers and palms. 

After spending their first night in this strange 
new home in the jungle, Albert and Helene 
were anxious to see their hospital quarters. 
Early in the morning they began exploring the 
grounds. 

What a disappointment! There were several 
buildings belonging to the mission, and there 
was a school house—but no buildings for the 
hospital! 

Before they could decide what they were 
going to do without a hospital, sick people 
began to come down the river and through the 
forest. Immediately Dr. Schweitzer faced new 
problems. The native language was strange 
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to him, so he could not understand what his patients were trying to 
say. He did not have his cases of supplies yet, and had to use what 
he had brought in his luggage. Worst of all, the doctor had to treat 
the people under the blazing sun, with flies and other insects buzzing 
constantly around them. When the evening showers came, he had to 
scoop up meager supplies and rush to the house, where they would 
not get wet. 

“We must find some shelter!” he told Helene. 

Together they walked about the little enclosure of the mission 
station. All they could find was an old, tumble-down chicken coop. 
“This will have to do for now,” said the doctor. 

He and Helene cleaned it and whitewashed it. They brought in an 
old camp bed and added some shelves. This windowless, hot little 
room became Dr. Schweitzer’s first hospital at Lambarene. 

The doctor was busy every minute of every day, operating, band- 
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aging, and treating his many patients. Helene worked hard, toc 
helped with operations, performed all other duties of a nurse, an: 
the house besides. Each night they fell asleep exhausted afte: 


long day’s work. 


One of Dr. Schweitzer’s patients was a capable young African na 


Joseph Azoawani. Joseph had been a cook for a Frenchman, 


spoke that language in addition to a number of African dialect: 
Dr. Schweitzer, Joseph seemed the answer to a prayer. He soon 
came known as “first assistant to the doctor.” He learned his dutie 


quickly and had a wonderful memory. As part of his knowledge 


from his cooking experience, handling various cuts of meat, he v 


amuse Dr. Schweitzer by saying, “This woman has a pain in he: 
left cutlet,” or “This man’s right leg of mutton hurts.” 


Joseph became one of the doctor’s best friends and stayed with him 
for many years. He helped Dr. Schweitzer understand the African 
people and explained their customs, their fears, and their super- 


stitions. 


The doctor worried because there was so little shelter. He finally 
got permission to build the hospital, but it had to be completed 
quickly because the rainy season was not far off. Dr. Schweitzer 
had to help with the building himself, and this added more work to 
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is already crowded day. But by the end of the year there was a 
vospital, a shed, a dormitory, and even a house for Joseph. 

How happy the doctor was to have the hospital! At last he had a 
onsultation room and an operating room in a building that was quite 
comfortable. “It is small and plain,” he said, “but every nook and 

orner is used.” 

During the next two years the doctor took care of men, women, and 
hildren suffering from many different diseases. He also took care 
f people injured in accidents. When a native had been bitten by a 
snake, or attacked by a crocodile, he went to “Oganga,” or the magic 
vorker, as Schweitzer was called. 

One summer afternoon in 1914 Joseph solemnly handed Dr. Schweit- 
‘ey a message from the captain of the river boat. He opened it and 
read, “Europe is at war.” 

When Joseph asked the doctor what was wrong, Schweitzer could 
only answer “something frightful has happened.” 

The war really was something frightful to Albert Schweitzer. He 
thought of the wounded and dying men on the battlefield. He could 
not understand why nations had to fight one another. “What is wrong 
with the world?” he wondered. 

Sailing on the river one day he was deep in thought about the prob- 
lems of the world. There suddenly flashed across his mind a phrase— 
“reverence for life.” Reverence for life. What did it mean? That every 
man should respect the life of every other man? Yes, but it meant more 
than that. Everyone should respect the life of all living things. Ani- 
mals, insects, fish, flowers, and trees were all living. They should be 
loved and protected. In those three words, “reverence for life,” Albert 
Schweitzer found the rule by which he would live and would urge 
others to follow. 

Because of the war, the Schweitzers were forced to close up the 
hospital that year and return to their own country. It was not until 
1924 that Dr. Schweitzer could return to Africa. 

When he returned he found that the tropical forest had grown over 
the hospital grounds and destroyed the buildings. Sickness and famine 
had stricken many villages, and once again he was faced with the 
problem of finding adequate room to treat and house new patients. 
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He decided that he would have to 
move the hospital to another site. 
About two miles upstre: he 
found an excellent spot for the new 
hospital. He planned new id- 
ings, gardens, and orchards vas 
a big undertaking. As workers 
were scarce and often carel he 
not only supervised the work. but 
often hauled beams and pla or 
drove piles in the ground ere 
the buildings were to stand 
In January 1927, he moved to 
J the new quarters. The docio: felt 
aa a A e ofthe world's that all the effort was worthwhile 
when the patients happily led 
to him, “This is a good hut, Doctor.” He was their friend, heir 
chieftain, and even their nganga, or witch doctor. 
From then on, Dr. Schweitzer divided his time between Africa and 
Europe. While in Europe he gave organ recitals and lectures ov his 


experiences in Africa. By the time he made a visit to the United States 
he was famous. The whole world respected him. He received 
many honorary degrees, prizes, and tributes from different countries. 
Everyone wanted to meet him and hear him speak. His books were 
printed in many different languages. 

The reports of experiments with the atomic bomb caused him to 
write strong warnings against them. As a scientist he understood their 
dangers. As a lover of mankind he worried about their bad effects 
on life. 

The words he wrote were those of a man who had given his life to 
care for and protect all living things. They were the words of a man 
who had healed the sick, who would even turn his steps aside to avoid 
stepping on a worm; for he loved and protected animals as well as 
human beings. 

Finally, they were the protest of the man who became the living 
symbol of love and help for all humanity—Albert Schweitzer. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Humanitarian 


"~ NE WINTER afternoon in 1886 a man and a boy walked up the 
Ba of the White House in Washington, D.C. As they entered 
he door, an old Dutch clock struck the hour. The man leaned toward 
is five-year-old son. 

“Your mother and I gave that clock to President Cleveland when he 
vas married,” he said in a low voice. 

A moment later, the two were shown into President Grover Cleve- 
ind’s study. The President, looking worn and tired, shook hands 
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with his friend James Roosevelt. Then he turned to the boy. 

“Franklin Roosevelt,” he said, holding the small boy’s hand in his, 
“I would like to make a strange wish for you. It is that you may never 
be President of the United States.” 

When Franklin Roosevelt and his father left the White House after 
their visit, the boy asked, “Papa, why did President Cleveland say 
that he hoped I would never be President of the United States?” 

“Because,” his father said gravely, “it is a job with many serious 
problems and worries.” 

After they had returned to the beautiful Roosevelt home in Hyde 
Park, New York, the small boy forgot about his visit to the White 
House. His days were too full of interesting things to do as he fol- 
lowed his father around the family estate, which covered more than 
one thousand acres of wooded hills and pleasant valleys. 

Each day Franklin’s father rode his horse over the farms to talk 
with his workmen. Franklin liked to ride with him. His father talked to 
him about horses and cattle, crops, improving the soil. He knew that 
Franklin would one day grow up to manage the farms. 
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Franklin’s pony, Debby, had to trot very fast to keep up with the 
vse Franklin’s father rode. But neither the pony nor the boy would 
yw any signs of getting tired on the long rides. Both were de- 
mined to keep up with everything of interest. 
Once Franklin and Debby even followed the fox hunt. The red- 
oated riders with their pack of baying dogs did not notice the boy and 


‘he pony as they galloped over fields after the fox. But Debby, with 


ight-year-old Franklin on her back, panted faithfully at their heels, 
ind finished only a short distance behind the men. The hunters were 
imazed when they saw the boy and his pony join them with a 
ourish. 

in the spring Franklin’s father took him on trips down the Hudson 


River. Then their talk was of fishing and sailing and how the great 


iver flowed to the ocean. Franklin learned to swim and row. Later 


ie learned how to handle a sail boat. 
When Franklin was ten he found another new interest—stamp col- 


lecting. He noticed the stamps which came on letters from Europe 


snd asked his father to save them. He showed so much interest that 


his uncle, Fred Delano, gave him the collection of stamps which had 
belonged to his grandfather Delano. Studying the stamps in his al- 
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bum was one of Franklin’s favorite hobbies, even when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Roosevelts traveled a great deal. Once, Franklin and his | .- 
ily spent the winter in France. There, many older people took a tik- 
ing to the eager, handsome boy. An Englishman took him on ung 
walks every day, pointing out birds and teaching him to know them 
by their songs. The Englishman invited Franklin to visit his bone 
in England to see his collection of birds. 

In Europe Franklin rode horseback with his father and often rowed 
or sailed on the beautiful lakes. Sailing was his favorite spori 
long as he lived. He sailed on the Hudson. He sailed on the ost 
of Maine near the family summer home at Campobello. He knew y 
cove and bay along the coast, and could land a ship in a fog. 

Suddenly his carefree life changed. His parents decided tl 
was time for him to go to Groton, a school for boys in Massachus: 


“a 


Franklin was fourteen, and up to that time had learned all his le: 


at home from a private tutor. His parents thought it was time for um 
to go to a school with other boys. 

Life at Groton was not as familiar and comfortable as it was at 
home. The headmaster thought that boys should live a simple, hard 
life. Young Franklin found himself sleeping on a hard cot. His room 


was almost bare. He poured water into a tin basin to wash his face 
and hands. He had to study long hours. Still, he liked the new life 
and the chance to be with boys his own age. 

One day a famous relative of Franklin came to Groton to give a 
lecture. It was Theodore Roosevelt, who became President of the 
United States when Franklin was a young man. 

During his lecture Mr. Roosevelt said, “If a man has courage, good- 
ness, and brains, there is no limit to the greatness of the work he may 
accomplish for his country. He is needed today in politics.” 

Franklin never forgot this speech. He studied government at Har- 
vard College and later, when he entered politics, he tried to fulfill the 
challenge of Theodore Roosevelt's words. 

After Franklin graduated from Harvard he went on to Columbia 
University to study law. While at Columbia he married his cousin, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who later became famous as a lecturer, writer, 
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ind humanitarian. She was a great help to Roosevelt when he became 
President of the United States. 

Franklin might have been a lawyer all his life if the Democrats of 
his county had not asked him to run for State Senator. He eagerly 
‘earned all he could about politics and about being a responsible 
leader. Then he decided that he should meet some of the people who 
vould be voting in the election. He liked talking to people face to 

ice. He wanted to know every farmer, businessman, and landowner 
n the whole county. 
| Franklin rented an automobile and set out. Most people rode in 
arriages or walked in those days. Franklin Roosevelt’s Maxwell car 
vas the only automobile in the county. He put bright banners on 
he car and set out. At 


5 miles per hour. Dust 


rose around it in clouds. 
hickens flew in the air. 
Horses snorted. Every- 
ne ran out of his house 
to see what the commo- 


‘op speed it could go ? 
tion was. They stayed 
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to look at the strange automobile and to talk to the young man runing 
for Senator. They liked his straight-forward, honest manner, “hey 
voted for him on election day. 

Just before World War 1, in 1913, Roosevelt was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and moved his family to Washington, D.C 


Every man in the Navy was wondering what the new Assistant sec- 
retary would be like. Most important, would he know anything about 
ships? 

Roosevelt's first test came when he inspected the Commiay ‘ant 
barge at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in New York. Franklin looke: the 
barge over, stem to stern. He admired everything and knew how 


everything worked. Even the Captain found it hard to believe ‘hat 
Franklin had not been trained in the Navy. 


When the United States entered World War I, Roosevelt wanted to 
join the Navy and go to sea. But President Wilson said that he was 
needed in Washington. Someone had to keep the thousands of 1) in 
the Navy yards working together. Someone had to be sure that © very 
ship was kept in fighting condition. That “someone” was Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


He worked hard at this job and was happy to be useful to his coun- 
try. In addition to being successful at his work, he had everything 
else that a man could want. He had health, beautiful homes, a family 
of his own, and wealth. But one day something happened that sud- 
denly changed his whole life. 

It was August, 1921. The Roosevelt family was taking a vacation 
at Campobello. Late one afternoon Franklin went for a swim in the 
ocean. The water was very cold and he did not swim long. Still, 
when he came home he felt very tired. His legs were weak. That 
night he had chills and a fever. Although he told Eleanor that he 
was sure it was just a cold, she called the doctor. After a thorough 
examination Franklin was told that he had infantile paralysis. The 
doctors told him it was doubtful that he would ever walk again. 

Franklin stayed in the hospital four months. While he lay there 
his mother made plans to take him back to his old home in Hyde Park. 
Everyone pitied him and thought his career was over—everyone, that 
is, but Franklin Roosevelt himself. 
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Day after day he struggled with every exercise the doctors could 
suggest. But months passed and he could not move his legs an inch. 
His arms and back grew very strong, however, and in six months he 
could sit on the floor and play with his children. But after three long 
years of trying he still could not move his legs. 

“I will learn to walk again,” he said determinedly, “somehow.” 

“Exercise under water might help,” the doctors suggested. They had 
heard of a place called Warm Springs in Georgia. Roosevelt went 
there. After three weeks of exercise in the warm waters, he thought 


he could move his legs a little. It gave him hope. He bought the 
property in Warm Springs and started a clinic for other people suffering 
from infantile paralysis. He spent two-thirds of all his money on the 
new clinic. 

Roosevelt never talked about his illness. Moreover, he would not 
allow anyone else to talk about it. He thought of himself as a well 
man, and he acted as if he were. Supported with steel braces from 
his hips to his feet, he had to walk with a cane or hold onto some- 
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one’s arm. When he sat down he had to unlatch the braces at the 
knee. And when he stood up he first had to snap the brace into » ce. 
But he never mentioned those difficulties. 

Sometimes he had accidents. Once while campaigning for the | ice 
of Governor of New York he lost his balance as he pounded th sk 
during a speech. To everyone’s horror he crashed to the floor. I» ids 
rushed to pick him up. Without a word he grasped the desk : je- 
gan his speech exactly where he had stopped. At first the crow: was 
utterly speechless. Then it burst into tremendous cheers. 

Eleven years after Franklin Roosevelt was stricken with polio he 
became President of the United States. At that time the United *\. ‘es 
was suffering from a depression. Never in the history of the cov iry 
had conditions been so bad. Seventeen million people were œ< of 
work and many families had no money for food. 

On the day that Roosevelt took the oath of office one hui: ied 
thousand people stood in the cold streets of Washington, D.C. to 
hear what he would say. Millions of people sat close to their raios. 


What could this new President do to help them? What could he vos- 
sibly say to them? 

Franklin D. Roosevelt walked slowly across the platform. He held 
his head high. As he began to speak, his personal courage seemed to 
flow out to the silent crowd. 

“This great nation will endure,” he said, and his voice rang with 
confidence. “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself . . . 

“This nation asks for action,” he spoke clearly. “Our first task is to 
put the people to work. 

“I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new deal for the American peo- 
ple.” 

One of the first things President Roosevelt did was provide work 
for the jobless. He also helped establish the Social Security Act, which 
gave aid to people out of work, to people too old to work, to the blind, 
the handicapped, and other unfortunate groups. 

Roosevelt explained his policies and actions to the people all over 
America. 

He still liked to talk to people face to face. But now he had to talk 
to millions of people, so he used the radio. His talks were called 


Franklin D. Roosevelt taking the oath of office for a fourth time 


“Fireside Chats.” He started them saying, “My friends . . .” 

His personality radiated its warmth and confidence to each listener. 
The American people felt that their President was in the same room 
with them, The millions of people who received aid through President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal were grateful to the man they believed under- 
stood their problems, Many Americans gave him their loyalty and 
devotion. 

Roosevelt was elected President again in 1936, and in 1940 the peo- 
ple elected him for a third term. At that time the world was plunged 
in the most devastating war in history—World War II. 

When the United States entered the war, President Roosevelt im- 
mediately made plans to meet with many important world leaders to 
decide how to end it as soon as possible. He met with them on ships in 
the middle of the ocean. He traveled to other countries to talk with 
them. He invited them to the United States. He still liked to talk 
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with people face to face. He believed this was the best way to s 


their differences. 
With these world leaders he discussed his philosophy of pea: 
became well known as the Four Freedoms: 
1) freedom of speech 
2) freedom of worship 
3) freedom from want 
4) freedom from fear 


Roosevelt wanted nations to unite to protect these freedoms, ar 


ttle 


It 


id 


the organization that formed for this purpose was called the Us ‘ed 
ged 


Nations. Its members were all the nations of the world that pled 
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Warm Springs Foundation, Georgia, was founded by Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


themselves to work together for lasting peace. 

In 1944, Roosevelt was elected President of the United States for 
the fourth time. No other President had ever held the office that 
long. 

Although the war was not over, plans for peace were becoming more 
definite. Roosevelt was busy with new ideas for the United Nations. 
He eagerly looked forward to its first session, which was to be held 
in San Francisco. 

But Franklin Roosevelt was not to see the ending of the war, nor 
to begin his program for lasting peace. One day in April, 1945, he 
took a trip to Warm Springs, Georgia, where he had established his 
polio foundation. While there, he suffered from a cerebral hemorrhage 
and died. 

A long procession of cars started out from Warm Springs to Wash- 
ington that afternoon. It stopped briefly at the steps of one of the 

| buildings where the patients had gathered to say their last goodbye 
to the man whose courage and charity had given them hope. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT relaxing with his stamp collection 


Telegrams were pouring in from all over the world. One of thom, 
from a little country in South America, said: “There is not a single 
place on earth where this news will not cause disturbance and regret. 

But the citizens of the United States had particular cause to mourn, 
for Franklin Roosevelt had spent much of his life doing things in 
their behalf. He had seen them through some of their darkest hours. 
He had provided them with inspiration and comfort when they 
needed it most. 

Americans will always remember Franklin Delano Roosevelt—as 
a leader of his country, a friend to its people, and as one of those men 
whose deeds helped make our nation great. 


